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Surplus Foundation for Section Comb Honey 
Fragrant, Thin, and Clear. 


Made of light colored capping wax with a fragrant odor. Sec- 
tion comb honey made from it is a delightful product enjoyed 
by the most particular persons. The foundation becomes a 
part of the honey. Each sheet is dainty, clear and delightful. 
There is so little mid-rib that it is scarcely noticed when the 
honey is eaten. There is no market as good as that for fancy 
comb honey but only well graded, select sections command 
the respect of the buyer. 


For Cut Comb Honey in Glass or Wrap. 


Many markets readily take honey cut from full combs, well 
drained and wrapped in clear cellophane; or packed in glass 
jars with liquid honey. This appeals to many buyers. How- 
ever, poorly graded or poorly packed honey will not do. The 
honey must be so attractive that the customer will just want 
to buy. Dadant’s Bulk Comb Foundation is a special, light 
colored foundation made just for this kind of honey. It also 
holds its shape well in the frame while the bees draw it out. 





Remember also Dadant’s Gilt-Edge Foundation — Regular Crimp-wired Foundation — Plain 
Brood Foundation—and Surplus Foundation for bulk and section honey. There is a 
Dadant Bee Comb Foundation for all your needs. 





Send for your copy of the new Lewis-Dadant 1952 Bee Supply Catalog and remember there is a Dadant 
dealer near you wherever you may live. 
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sonville, La., furnished this pic- 
ture which fits in well with the 
Round-up on Package Bees. Cal- 
vin Bessonet, at left, production 
manager of the Bessonet Co., and 
William Bessonet, at right, queen 
breeder, help load packages for 
air shipment into an Eastern Air 
Lines plane, under the direction 
of the flight steward. 





ITALIAN PACKAGE 
BEES AND QUEENS 


1-244 25 or more 

2-lb. pkg. w. q. $3.75 33.50 

3-Ib. pkg. w. q. 4.65 40 
1-10 11.0 

Extra queens al a 1.00 

10% books the Balance 10 

days before shipping date. 


HOMER E. PARK 
PALO CEDRO, SHASTA COUNTY, 
CALIPORNIA 
Phone Millville 2672 
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Federation Annual Meeting a Success 


Completing eight years of endeav- 
oring to work at all times for the 
general welfare of the entire bee 
and honey industry, the American 
Beekeeping Federation continued its 
program with a highly successful 
meeting in Dallas, Texas, January 
17-19, 1952. More than 300 came 
from all parts of the United States 
and Canada; sessions were well at- 
tended; and those present displayed 
an enthusiasm and vigor seldom 
seen in such a gathering. N. C. 
(Chris) Jensen, president for 1951, 
presided over the meeting with the 
assistance of vice-president Glenn 
Gibson and _ secretary - treasurer, 
Glenn O. Jones. 


The Texas Beekeepers’ Association 
members were capable hosts and 
exemplified everything that has been 
said of true Texan hospitality. 
Hotel accommodations were excel- 
lent; the weather was as balmy and 
warm as could be expected any- 
where in the South; and a spirit of 
fellowship was tempered with an 
earnest resolve to build a better in- 
dustry during the coming year. Dis- 
couragement was replaced by deter- 
mination; dissension was overcome 
by an enthusiasm to work cooper- 
atively together. 


Marketing Problems 


Research, marketing and pollina- 
tion were the most important themes 
of the convention, but major at- 
tention was focused upon and most 
time was devoted to the problem 
of marketing. It was recognized 
that a healthy market for honey 
which would result in a more pros- 
perous beekeeping industry was the 
foundation of the entire industry. 
Researeh and more research was 
needed; the program of planned pol- 
lination was extremely important; 
and both programs came in for a 
well-considered review and appraise- 
ment. But marketing stole the high- 
light of this history-making meet- 
ing. 


This annual meeting was a step- 
ping stone in a series of events that 
promise to build an expanded and 
improved marketing program for 
honey. While this major problem 
has been seriously studied and 
worked upon diligently for many 
years, the immediate approach to an 
expanded marketing program can 
be traced to the October, 1951, meet- 
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ing of the Executive Committee of 
the Federation. Recognizing mar- 
keting as our major problem, that 
group made a sincere decision: Sim- 
ply that our programs for honey 
marketing had to be expanded and 
improved. 


This was ho reflection upon the 
American Honey Institute or its 
highly competent director, Mrs. Har- 
riett M. Grace. They recognized 
that unestimable good had come 
from this endeavor as directed by 
the Institute’s Board of Directors. 
They had in mind a hammer-and- 
tongs sales promotional effort to be 
put into effect at the point of sales 
level to market honey. 


At the Dallas Convention a joint 
meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the American Honey Institute and 
the Executive Committee of the Am- 
erican Beekeeping Federation was 
held. A harmonious and cooperative 
approach to an expanded and im- 
proved marketing program for honey 
was decided upon. It brought about 
a full understanding of the approach 
that each organization should use 
in this effort; it established a basis 
whereby each organization’s work 
will complement that of the other 
without duplication of effort or in- 
fringement on course of action—a 
basis that would provoke praise 
rather than criticism—a basis that 
would result in complete harmony 
within our household. 


Accordingly, the Institute will con- 
tinue in essence the very program 
that it is so effectively carrying out 
today—a program of promoting the 
use of honey in recipes, on the table, 
and in infant feeding. The Institute 
will continue its public relations 
with home economists, dieticians, 
and the medical profession— its tie- 
in advertising and professional ad- 
vertising. 


The Federation in turn accepts 
the huge responsibility of entering 
into a program of promoting the 
sale of honey. The details of this 
program have not been established 
but will include special types of ad- 
vertising, point-of-sale promotional 
material, selling helps, and many 
other ways that will complement 
the work of the American Honey 
Institute and its two weeks—-Honey 
for Breakfast Week and National 
Honey Week. 


Honey Promotion Programs 


Two such programs were presented 
to the convention in Dallas. One pre- 
sentation was made by the Burns 
Marcellus Company of Chicago, as 
demonstrated by the effective work 
they now are doing for the Red 
Cherry Institute. Their preliminary 
proposal in brief includes plac- 
ing much further emphasis on our 
two national honey weeks through 
tie-in advertising, advertising in 
magazines of the food industry, fur- 
nishing of free point-of-sale promo- 
tional materials, and a _ national 
cooking or baking contest. The 
other presentation was made by two 
representatives of the F. H. Fabre 
Advertising Agency of Minneapolis. 
They proposed an immediate tie-in 
advertising program on a national 
basis which would include a _ two- 
page spread in Life magazine, tele- 
vision and radio advertising, and 
point of sales promotional material, 
plus a continuing program which 
would attempt to influence both 
consumer acceptance and use by in- 
dustrial outlets such as the baking 
and confectionary industries. 


These and other programs are 
being considered earnestly by the 
Federation and immediate action 
will be taken. Programs of this 
kind are working for other food com- 
modities. Honey is a product that 
has appeal, not only of product but 
of romance and historical use; it is 
a “natural” for promotional work of 
this kind. There is no reason why 
such promotional programs will not 
improve honey marketing. Such a 
program will cost a lot of money but 
should result in better returns to 
producers. Because a promotional 
program of this kind is costly, every- 
one in the industry will have to help 
in a major way. 


New Cooperative Group 


An overall group, consisting of 
three members of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Honey In- 
stitute and three from the Federa- 
tion, is being established to see that 
the programs of each organization 
do not overlap or duplicate, and to 
preserve continual harmony and 
cooperation at all times. Both groups 
realize that we must work together 
sincerely and earnestly ‘to accom- 
plish what is urgently needed. 
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New Officers 


Glenn Gibson, of Oklahoma, be- 
comes the new president of the Am- 
erican Beekeeping Federation for 
1952 wiih Clarence G. Langley, of 
Minnesota, as vice-president. Glenn 
Jones will serve again as secretary- 
treasurer, and Edw Wolfe as public- 
ity director. Serving as members of 
the Executive Committee are How- 
ard Graff of Washington; Howard 
Foster, of Montana; Henry Schaefer, 
of Wisconsin; Charles Hansen, of 
Texas; E. H. Adee, of Nebraska; 
and N. C. Jensen, of Mississippi, ex- 
officio. 


The new chairman of the Board 
of the Institute is R. F. Remer, man- 
ager of Sioux Honey Association. 
The members of the Institute Board 
are M. J. Deyell, T. E. Burleson, 
Woodrow Miller, R. B. Willson, L. 
C. Dadant, Steve Parks, Roland 
Stone and Baxter Woodman. 


Also elected to new offices dur- 
ing the series of meetings were Gor- 
don G. Frater who became the new 
head of Bee Industries Association 
and Professor F. B. Paddock who 
now leads the Apiary Inspectors of 
America. Officials from Washing- 
ton who were most helpful through- 
out the meetings were Jas. I. Ham- 
bleton, chief of the Division of Bee 
Culture; E. M. Graham, chief of 
the Special Commodities Section of 
the Fruit and Vegetable Branch, and 
Henry M. Bain, in charge of the 
Special Crops Section, Farm Credit 
Administration. 


The annual] meeting of the Federa- 
tion ended in a spirit of harmony 
and determination to build a better 
beekeeping industry. This will take 
cooperation and support—financially, 
morally and physically. Fired with 
the enthusiasm to progress and em- 
bued with the knowledge that only 
the industry can solve its own prob- 
lems, we have returned home with 
the mighty resolve to support an 
expanded industry program that will 
build for our own mutual benefit. 


Roy A. Grout, Illinois 








A CONSTANT MARKET FOR 
YOUR BEESWAX 
DADANT'S, Mowrerserwra Mllinois— 





Lewis W. Parks 


As we go to press we learn of the 
death of Lewis W. Parks at his home 
in Watertown, Wisconsin. “Lew” as 
everyone knew him, while not a bee- 
keeper, was born and lived in an at- 
mosphere that was a part of the bee- 
keeping industry. His grandfather, 
G. B. Lewis, in 1863 organized and 
developed the G. B. Lewis Company, 
widely known manufacturers of bee 
supplies. G. B. Lewis was later 
joined by Charles E. Parks, Lewis 
Parks’ father. 


The American Honey 
owes its organization to Lewis W. 
Parks. It was he who contacted Dr 
H. E. Barnard, then of the Bakers 
Institute, and called together a num- 
ber of Honey Packers and Bee Sup- 
ply Manufacturers who organized 
and started the Institute on its way. 

We all mourn the loss of our great 
friend. A more complete account of 
Mr. Park's life will be given in the 
next issue of the American Bee 
Journal. 


Institute 





Modern Beekeeping 
M yom ‘not reed the best? why 


* ; yrs. ; yrs. $3. 
MODERN BEEKEEPING 
a” Picture pee Magazine 
aducah, Kentucky 
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Northern California 
Italian Package Bees 


and Queens 
F. E. Morrison 


Rt. 3, Box 3696, Auburn, California 








YELLOW 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
2-Ibs. bees with queen $2.75 ea. 
3-lbs. bees with queen 3.75 ea. 
Queens, untested at 80c each. 
OSCAR ARNOUVILLE 
Hamburg, La. 











HONEY WANTED 


Cut Comb and Extracted 
Advise what you 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 


WAKAHACHIE TEXAS 


have 





PACKAGE "BEES & QUEENS 
for 1952 


We are now booking orders for 
S) Delivery 


GIRARDEAU APIARIES 
Tifton, Georgia 


_ 





American Rabbit Journal 
Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and \iews of the 
rabbit world—an illustrated monthly mag- 
azine of general and educational features 
1 year, $1.00; 3 years, $2.00; sample 15c 


American Rabbit Journal 
DEPT. s. WARRENTON, MISSOURI 


Bright Yellow 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


2 Ibs. bees with queen $2.75 
3 Ibs. bees with queen 3.76 


a 5 age 


ueens at 80c each 

ivery, health certificate 
} and satisfaction 
DUCOTE, 


, A. J. Hamburg, La. 





Select Italians 


QUEENS 
Package Bees 


M. C. WEST 


Davis, California 











Are You Losing Beeswax 
We a ld bs, ngs, 
shumgum for beskeopers.” on un = 
presses get every available ounce of wax 
out of t material. Send for terms. 
DADANT & SONS, Inc. 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 








PACKAGE 


etter Bees for Less 


BEES 


Write for Prices 


M. D. SAWYER 


206 Pershing 


Bunkie, Louisiana 
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Dadant’s Starline 
Hybrid Queens 


Bred for production 
and resistance to 
AFB. 


. U.S. 

. Off 
They are not hard to handle 
and are reared by my methods 
and are isolated from other 
strains of bees. 


LOTT BEE COMPANY 


Route 2 Baton Rouge, La. 








HIVES and 
SUPERS 


Quality, the finest. 


Lumber full thickness, 
clear, soft pine. 


Aluminum for covers and 
frame rests. Rigid inner 
covers for long service 
included. 


Triple lock-corner frames. 
Price low. Write for 
new price list. 


eee 
The A. I. Root Company 


OF IOWA 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


























ORDER YOUR 


When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW Cost 
Look Por This Sign 


KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 


amounts to more than sixty pounds. 








Why don’t you figure out 
what your needs are going to 
be for this coming spring and 
send us your order now for 
shipment by freight. All costs 


including transportation have 


advanced and it will now pay 
you more than ever to order 
early and by freight, pro- 
vided that your order 
You may order at our 


1951 catalogue prices until February 15th. 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CoO. Box 210, Paducah, Ky: 











GRAY CAUCASIANS 
Package Bees and Queens 


Prompt and reliable service. 
Write for prices. 


BOLLING BEE CO. 


Bolling, Ala. 








GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS 
IN SEASON 


WHITE PINE BEE FARMS 
Rockton, Penna. 








—HONEY WANTED— 
CARLOADS AND LESS THAN CARLOANS 
Send somples and quote best cosh price de 
liwered to us Al! grodes 
HONEY SALES COMPANY 
1806-08 No. Washington Ave 

Minneapolis 1! 
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This is our second Round-up. We think it is bet- 
ter than the one in January on equipment, although 
many letters came from readers expressing satis- 
faction in this very practical idea. Not only do read- 
ers get enthusiastic about the Round-ups but the 
Some thank us for the “op- 
portunity” given to them to take part in the discus- 
sion; some just work with all they have to do their 
best, and, in the process, as one contributor puts it, 


contributors do also. 


PACKAGE BEE 


ROUND-UP 








production 
excited 
with 


job 
ficial approval 


made 
was pla: 


tions 


‘get all steamed up.” 
although it 
ourselves and read 
interest. It 
Bee Round-up would be led by Dr. Farrar but of- 
releasing 


We confess that here on the 
is a hard one, we get 
each new contribution 
was expected that the Package 
his 


manuscript did not 


“ome even though the article was set and illustra- 
Otherwise 
ved and we hope you like it. 


the Round-up is just as it 


The Use of Packages to 
Control European Foulbrood | 


UROPEAN foulbrood has become 
E a major problem in the Inter- 

mountain West, and from what 
we hear the disease seems to be 
spreading. Our experience here at 
Meeker, Colorado, dates back eleven 
years. At that time we were op- 
erating two yards headed by queens 
from a line which had been inbred 
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to develop and maintain resistance 
to American foulbrood. The colonies 
headed by these queens had been 
set up the previous year, and show- 
ed no disease then, but early in 
the season of 1940 came down al- 
most 100% with European foulbrood. 
Although we have used no more of 
these queens we have been plagued 
by the disease in varying amounts 
ever since. 

We have never learned how the 
original infection came about, how 
the disease carries over from year 
to year, nor how it spreads from 
colony te colony. No one seems to 
be ame to answer these questions, 
and our observations have been so 
contradictory as to offer little ap- 


by John W. Holzberlein, Jr. 


proach to a solution. We did soon 
learn, however, that the old method 
of control, viz. requeening with 
Italian queens, was of little if any 
value under our conditions, and that 
if we were to stay in the business 
of producing honey we would have 
to learn to successfully use large 
quantities of infected equipment, or 
at least from colonies that had 
been infected, with European foul- 
brood. We soon learned that ex- 
tracted super combs were safe for 
use anywhere. If any carry-over of 
EFB came from them we have never 
been able to trace it. 

_ On the other hand we learned that 
combs with diseased larvae remain- 
ing in them would almost surely 
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transmit the disease when given to 
colonies with brood the following 
Spring. And through sad experience 
we also learned that it pays to 
WINTER NO COLONY THAT 
SHOWS ANY SIGN OF EFB AT 
THE END OF THE SEASON. The 
disease is almost certain to recur 
the following Spring and may spread 
epidemically throughout the yard. 
From these observations we hit upon 
the idea of dequeening colonies that 
carried infected brood through the 
honeyflow; killing them off when the 
brood had emerged; and then using 
the equipment for packages the 
following Spring. 

When Spring conditions are ad- 
verse, that is when there are con- 
tinued periods of cool, cloudy weath- 
er, with no opportunity for bees to 
bring in nectar and pollen, yet when 
brood rearing is going on at a high 
rate, seems to be the time when 
EFB is most likely to strike a colony. 
Under such conditions the disease 
may appear in most of the colonies 
in a yard. If the weather then 
changes for the better, and a honey- 
flow develops, most of the colonies 
will automatically clean up the con- 
dition and remain clean throughout 
the season. But there always seem 
to be a few colonies that persist 
in carrying the disease throughout 
the summer, and these are the 
colonies that demand our attention. 
However we have learned that a 
colony with a fair field force, even 
though it may develop quite a little 
EFB (as much as 10% of the brood 
may be infected) may maintain its 
morale if the flow is good and store 
a fair crop. For this reason we con- 
tinue to operate all colonies for 
honey as long as they are of suffi- 
cient strength to constitute a honey 
gathering unit. When they fall below 
our standards of strength we unite 
two or more colonies. In this way 
we manage to produce fair crops, 
and by the use of package bees stay 
in the honey producing business. 

What to do with combs from EFB 
colonies has seemed to puzzle many 
beekeepers. Our method of opera- 
tion solves that problem. As before 
stated we kill all queens in the col- 
onies that show EFB at the end of 
the season. (But usually before the 
end of the flow for nothing is more 
trying than to search for queens 
when bees are robbing.) In not less 
than 21 days nor more than 23 days 
the colony should be killed. They 
will, of course, have raised a young 
queen. She will seldom have more 
than eggs in this length of time. 
By waiting a full three weeks all 
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One of Holzberlein’s yards. 


to carry to the truck. 


worker brood will 
and practically all diseased larvae 
will have been cleaned out. There 
seems to be a special urge to pro- 
vide the young queen with. a clean 
start. If the flow has continued for 
a while the queenless colony will 
store quite a lot of honey, and since 
the pollen consuming brood is soon 
eliminated after the queen is killed, 
considerable surplus pollen is stored. 
In fact there is often more honey 
than is needed to start a package 
and part of it can be extracted after 
the bees are killed. 

Packages are started the following 
Spring in the same manner that 
packages are installed on any other 
equipment, except that we use 3-lb. 
packages while under ordinary con- 
ditions we have found 2-lb. packages 
satisfactory. And we try to have 
them arrive just as the dandelion- 
fruit bloom is beginning. European 
foulbrood seems to make its great- 
est inroads on a colony when ad- 
verse conditions prevail. For that 
reason the package should be strong 
and kept prosperous. A surplus of 
sealed honey and_ stored pollen 
should be provided with each hive. 
Four or five combs full of honey 
and polJen are about right. If a sea- 
son of bad weather sets in we try 
to feed syrup as well for we want 
that first round of brood, the criti- 
cal one, to have every advantage. 
Even so a few cells of EFB may 
appear in the first round of brood: 
However if the stock is good and 
optimum conditions are provided it 
is soon cleared up and the package 
goes ahead to become a clean, 
thrifty, honey gathering colony. 

In outline form I would like to 
set forth the steps we follow in pre- 
paring colonies with EFB for pack- 
ages the following season: 

1. When disease appears during 
the honeyflow confine the queen to 
one story by use of an excluder. 
Bees seem to have less tendency to 


have emerged 


John (at left) pries a su 
John (characteristically) carried the heavier ones. 


of honey off for his helper 


neglect cleaning up the diseased 
larvae when they cannot “run away” 
from it. This also simplifies find- 
ing the queen later on if it becomes 
necessary. 

2. Keep up colony strength. If 
necessary unite two, or three, or 
more units. It takes bees to make 
honey, and more when they have 
to combat disease as well. Just set 
them together, the best queen will 
probably win and you are going to 
kill her later anyhow. The next trip 
put her down in one brood nest and 
keep her there with an excluder. 

3. Near the end of the flow kill 
the queens in all colonies where 
disease has not been entirely cleaned 
up, and remove the crop. Some 
room may be needed for the next 
three weeks, but err rather on the 
side of crowding. 

4. From 21 to 23 days later gas 
the colony and knock out the dead 
bees. If there is more honey than 
needed to start the package it can 
be extracted, after which the combs 
can be stored safe from moth and 
mice to be used for packages the 
following Spring. 


It is not our purpose to condemn 
any certain stock, but we have found 
that much depends on the stock if 
one is to effectively control Euro- 
pean foulbrood. We have success- 
fully used packages in the above 
described manner with both hybrids 
and queens of so-called pure strain. 
Runty, scrub-stock queens are al- 
ways a poor bet and are a poorer one 
where control of EFB is concerned. 
By having the combs cleaned up as 
above described and using good 
stock in our packages (incidentally 
we prefer Caucasians or a Cauca- 
sian-Italian first cross for this use) 
we have been producing honey from 
packages hived on EFB combs for 
six years with only about a 5% re- 
currence of the disease. 

Colorado 
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Why Shouldn’t We 


Become Alarmed 


About Nosema? 


by J. W. Newton 


in an article for the writer to 

make apologies at the outset, but 
in this case it is very appropriate. 
So few positively known facts on 
Nosema apis have been established 
that it is difficult to offer an article 
that is worth a reader’s time or in- 
terest. Volumes of opinions and con- 
jectures have been offered but when 
boiled down and precipitated in prac- 
tice not a single one pays dividends. 
A disease as important and costly 
to the beekeeping world as Nosema 
needs more FACTS established. The 
writer finally submitted to pressure 
and modestly offers what follows: 

Nosema apis is found wherever 
bees are kept, as far as preliminary 


I’ seriously detracts from interest 


res from an infected ventriculus. 


osema 5) 
(Objeative 10X) 


surveys have been made. It has been 
known and recognized in Europe for 
ages as a serious threat to the bee- 
keeping industry. Up to 1910 the 
disease was simply designated as 
spring dwindling but in that year 
Dr. Zander discovered the organism 
and positively associated it with the 
serious spring drop in colony popu- 
lation. The organism was finally 
identified as a one-celled animal 
parasite of the lowest type belong- 
ing to the Protozoa. It might be 
emphasized right here that far too 
little is known of this great group 
of lower animal life. However, it 
is positively factual that many hu- 
man and animal diseases are caused 
by these organisms. Often diseases 


t top, 


ore 


are carried to the host by a sec- 
ondary host, such as in malaria and 
typhus fever. This causes one to 
wonder if the same might be true 


in Nosema 


Characteristics and Peculiarities 
of Nosema Apis 

The most typical characteristic of 
Nosema is that it is not only season- 
al but periodic. By seasonal is meant 
that while Nosema spores may be 
found in individual bees at all times 
of the year, it is only a threat to 
the population of the hive in the 
early spring months. By periodic is 
meant that serious epidemics may 
only be noted in cycles of several 
intervening years. Any number of 


A swollen ventriculus from Nosema infected bee. 
Below, ventriculus from healthy bee. 








explanations have been offered as to 
the reason for these characteristics 
but few are plausible enough to be 
Satisfactory. It may be sufficient 
to state that this vagary is found 
in all of the protozoan diseases of 
the human family and Nosema in 
bees may follow this same general 
pattern. 


One of the most dangerous peculi- 
arities of the disease is that Nosema 
may be—and in most cases probably 
is—-present in a hive, or all hives in 
an apiary up to the epidemic state 
and never be apparent to the bee- 
keeper. This occasions, very fre- 
quently, the statements by individ- 
uals that they do not have Nosema 
nor have they ever seen it. This 
is explained by the fact that it is 
commonly known that sick bees are 
not tolerated in the hive, which may 
mean that the healthy bees eject 
them or they leave of their own 
volition. Whichever theory is ac- 
cepted it is important only to the 
fact that it makes it harder to de- 
termine when there is disease. It 
may be pertinent here to ask the 
question: Of what use to the bee- 
keeper is it to know whether he 
has Nosema or not? Ninety to one 
he has, there is no cure yet known, 
he is losing up to 20% of his poten- 
tial income, and at least one state 
in the U. S. is promoting rules to 
prohibit Nosema-infected bees com- 
ing into her confines. England has 
already an embargo against Nosema. 
Other states will undoubtedly follow 
this lead, and what will happen 
then is only a matter of guessing. 


Means of Infection 


No definite conclusions have yet 
been made as to means of infection 
of the bees, the hive, the entire 
apiary and as for that matter an 
entire continent. Continued research 
is being carried on in Europe to this 
end, with no conclusive nor con- 
certed results. It has, however, been 
established that bees can contract 
the disease by ingestion, that is, by 
large dosage of the spores in sugar 
sirup fed to bees, and secondly by 
healthy bees being caged for a time 
with known diseased bees. A third 
theory advanced is that ailing bees 
void indiscriminatingly and thus 
scatter spores throughout the hive 
and about the premises which are in 
turn misadvertently picked up by 
healthy bees. This last conjecture 
has not been proved, for to date no 
one has discovered any spores in 
honey, or on old combs in diseased 
hives, or on scrapings. 
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One research individual points out 
the fact that the complete life his- 
tory of the Nosema organism is not 
known and that composite methods 
of infection cannot be obtained un- 
til such time as this is known. 


Losses from Nosema 

It would be an astronomical un- 
dertaking to assess the complete 
losses from this malady. Quoting 
Dr. Farrar, (Jour. Econ, Ent. 40 (3) 
1947) who made some alarming dis- 
coveries in his research work on 
supersedure from 1937 to 1946, we 
could be easily stampeded into a 
frenzy if we permitted his results 
to sink in as he found them. In 
this series of tests, Dr. Farrar 
pointed out that a total of 1542 
packages of bees, from different 
sources, were used during this period 
and a total of 18% abnormal su- 
persedure resulted. (Abnormal su- 
persedure occurred when queens 
started laying normally, but disap- 
peared in from one week up to two 
months). Of this 18%, he found that 
88% were heavily infected with 
Nosema spores (88% being actual 
percentage of recovered queens from 
superseded hives). Further results 
from this same project showed a loss 
in production of honey of an aver- 
age of 54 pounds from colonies with 
a 10% to 100% infection where 
queens were lost and replaced nor- 
mally or which had _ introduced 
queens. 

This only covered package bees. 
What of the overwintered colonies 
where queens were lost, where popu- 
lation was diminished by Nosema, 
and where complete colonies were 
wiped out? 

Another angle of losses is the 
hidden, or unseen loss. This is in 
case of low infection, not noticeable 
even to the expert on Nosema, 
where the adult population is surely 
and constantly being drained away 
by the infection, leaving the colony 
with insufficient workers to carry 
on the natural function of the hive. 
This does not mean that the young 
bees do not have the disease but 
the slowness of incubation allows a 
bee to reach full working maturity 
before the fatal stage is reached. 


Controls, perhaps: Cure, none 
at present 

And here are the conjectures. In 
Europe (quoting again, as they are 
the only ones having done or who 
are doing any research) it would 
seem that every angle of approach 
has been exhausted toward a satis- 
factory control measure with no 


success up to the present. Medicants 
have been used in numerous exper- 
iments, resistant strains have been 
sought, temperature controls have 
been tried—resulting in some suc- 
cess, but impractical—-and, of course, 
any number of feeding tests to am- 
plify the vitality angle. In all cases, 
Nosema persisted, if not at full 
strength, enough to prove that the 
key has not yet been found. Per- 
haps it will not be found until, as 
stated above, the life history of the 
organism is worked out. In our part 
of the globe, our authorities give 
all sorts of suggestions for controls, 
and it may be assumed they do no 
harm but accomplish no good re- 
sults. We concede that sanitation, 
plenty of wholesome food, rest and 
sunlight are great factors in the 
human family toward warding off 
diseases; this is the tack that our 
Nosema specialists harp so strongly 
on. Pending something better we 
might just as well go along with 
them until the key is found. 


Summation 


It is the writer’s opinion that we 
have lagged long enough in getting 
research started on Nosema. Surely 
we cannot be lacking enough in in- 
terest in our industry to stand idle 
while so much of our profit is slowly 
but surely dwindling away. And 
furthermore, why let Europe do all 
the research and get all the glory 
of accomplishment, as well as reap 
the profits that are sure to come 
when they have whipped this mon- 
ster? And whip it they surely will 
when they once again get back to 
normalcy. 

We need, immediately, to have a 
complete and comprehensive survey 
made of the distribution of this 
disease; a survey carried out over 
a period of several years and cover- 
ing every representative bee section 
of North America. This survey 
needs to be done at once to avert 
the crisis arising from the present 
antagonism against package bees 
and queens as carriers of Nosema, 
and even one state promulgating 
regulations prohibiting entrance of 
bees showing Nosema. It is con- 
ceded that Nosema is carried in 
package bees, but can any of the 
states buying packages show any 
smaller percentage of Nosema than 
states where the packages originate? 
At least when it is known that all 
of us have Nosema we can stand 
together in harmony again and make 
a concerted effort in getting real 
research in full swing. 

Louisiana 
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Packages for 


Pleasure and Profit 


by N. R. Chamberlin 


T one time the Douglas County 
Beekeepers Association decided 
to pool orders for package 

bees. It was my job to handle the 
pool. The following spring, orders 
were placed with five shippers for 
over four hundred packages for dis- 
tribution to fifty-six persons, most 
of them beginners. Five or six were 
veteran beekeepers but only two 
commercial honey producers. 

The first year I offered to install 
the bees for the beginners. Later as 
deputy inspector I had a chance to 
check up on these packages and 
compare results. Among those early 
beekeepers are to be found some 
very good beekeepers today. It was 
an interesting experience for me and 
the plan continued for some time. 

The first and most essential thing 
is to get packages from a reliable 
shipper with good stock adapted to 
our conditions. We have ordered 
bees from over 30 shippers but only 
a few have stock that can build up 
in the cold wet springs close to Lake 
Superior. Some are successful only 
50 miles away, but will not thrive 
close to the lake. 

Proper installation is important. 
If the temperature is 70 degrees, 
bees can be sprayed with 50-50 sugar 
sirup and dumped into the hive with 
two or three combs removed, the 
queens sprayed or rolled in honey 
and placed among the bees. If the 
weather is cold the screen on one 
side of the cage can be removed and 
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the package placed at one side of 
the hive next to a frame of honey 
The queen cage is between the two 
combs next to the package so the 
bees can release the queen by eating 
out the candy. The following day 
the empty package can be removed 
and the hive filled with comb. Do 
this carefully without disturbing the 
bees. 

In very bad weather I have in- 
stalled bees in the hive in a heated 
room allowing the bees to come out 
of the package through the feeder 
hole. I have also allowed the bees 
to escape through the hole where the 
queen Cage was, but occasionally the 
bees will build comb inside the pack- 
age even releasing the queen and 
bringing her back into the cage 

I prefer to start packages in my 
8-frame hives with a celotex inner 
cover and the entrance reduced to 
% x2 inches. In early spring with 
large hives use a wrapping or insula- 
tion. If the bees cannot keep the 
brood nest warm, Nosema may cause 
trouble. 

If pollen and honey are not avail- 
able feeding is necessary. I prefer 
combs of honey and pollen. Feeding 
should be liberal. 

It is important that the new colo- 
ny not be disturbed for at least a 
week especially if there is no honey- 
flow. Frequent disturbance often 
results in loss of the queen. 

The first nice day after a week 
has passed, remove the empty queen 


cage, see that the colony has plenty 
of honey and pollen, look for eggs 
and if eggs are present close the 
hive gently and leave it alone. If 
no eggs are found, mark it for ex- 
amination in a few more days. If 
after the second examination no 
eggs are present I do not consider 
the colony worth saving. So I lift 
the hive body off its bottom board 
and place it under an established 
colony with a good queen where the 
extra bees will help. I do not think 
it pays to try to get another queen 
for this kind of a package. 

Thereafter I inspect every week 
but never on cold days. Do this 
quietly and quickly. Look for hon- 
ey, pollen and eggs, keeping the hive 
open only briefly. 

No young bees will emerge before 
twenty-one days after the package 
was installed and many of the bees 
that came in the package will be 
dead by that time. The second and 
third weeks, therefore, are critical 
for the new colony. The field force 
is small and with a good queen 
brood needs all the attention of all 
the adult bees. If honey and pollen 
are not available sugar sirup and 
pollen substitute should be liberally 
supplied. 

During the fourth and fifth weeks 
young bees will be emerging and the 
colony enters a period of prosperity. 
The average package queen lays 
fewer eggs the third week than in 
the second. Therefore, the addition 
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How to Install Packages 


r —e 


Arrange combs, release or hang in 
queen, shake bees out of cage. 


If all bees are not shaken out, place 
cage with remaining b in hive at side 
of half set of combs of honey and pollen. 


Close hive, with lower entrance closed 
and with green s plug inserted htly 
in upper entrance. Grass will dry and re- 
lease Check in twenty-four hours. 
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of a comb or two of brood from an 
overwintered colony in the second 
week changes this period of depres- 
sion to one of prosperity. 


After the sixth week the build-up 
is rapid if the colony has a good 
queen and never lacks feed. Enlarge 
the entrance when necessary, clip 
queens if you wish, and see that the 
bees are not crowded. 


About this time I begin a close 
study of the performance of the 
queens. Soon I know the ones which 
are satisfactory and all their hives 
are marked. I use a permanent 
black chalk and a fugitive red or 
yellow. The last two soon fade and 
so are only used to indicate feeding 
needs, etc. Remember the whole 
success rests on the foundation of 
good queens. We cannot expect every 
queen to be a top notcher. 


I start my packages at home 
and when it is time to go to the out- 
yards all the good queen colonies 
will have been moved into larger 
hives and are moved to the outyards 
just before the second hive body is 
added. By this time, nights are not 
so cold and the colonies should be 
boiling over with bees. 


Poor queen colonies are severely 
robbed of brood which is used in the 
second body in the colonies moved to 
the outyards. 


About two weeks before the flow, 
the poor queens left behind are killed 
and the hive bodies they were in used 
as supers in the outyards. By this 
system 100 packages in April may 
often be only 50 at the time of flow. 


Our clover flow begins about the 
20th of June and is short but gives 
us our choice honey. Until the flow 
starts I try to furnish each colony 
with just enough room so they are 
not crowded. When the flow begins 
supers are put on freely, giving them 
several days too soon rather than 
one day late. 


Swarming should not be a problem 
with packages. A few precautions 
should be taken. Plenty of ventila- 
tion, good shade during hot weather, 
and plenty of room are musts. Clip- 
ping of all queens is advisable. If 
wax scales are found on the bottom 
board it is a good plan to add a few 
frames of foundation between 
frames of brood in the second hive 
body. This procedure keeps swarm- 
ing to a minimum. 


At the home yard where I usually 
start the packages I have almost un- 


limited sources of pollen. In fact 
pollen is a problem some years. 
There is just too much of it. Some 
years we have a heavy dandelion 
flow. This honey is bitter and 
if left in the hives it will lower the 
quality of the honey crop. Just as 
the clover flow is beginning this 
dandelion honey and full frames of 
pollen are removed. At this time 
all frames of good honey in the two 
lower hive bodies are moved up into 
the supers. The lower hive body is 
left with all dark combs. The sec- 
ond hive body can have alternate 
frames of brood and frames of foun- 
dation. The colony is entering the 
honeyflow with an _ unrestricted 
brood nest, a place for the wax 
makers to use their wax, and plenty 
of super room. For the next few 
weeks I leave them alone except to 
add supers if needed. The rest is 
up to the weather. 


When the clover flow is over and 
the supers are removed the colony 
is down to two hive bodies. A super 
of empty combs is added to catch 
any later flow which might come. 
This later flow has been conspicuous 
by its absence of late years. The 
exceptionally good colonies are se- 
lected for overwintering. All others 
are gassed just after the first heavy 
frost. For several years I have 
tried uniting four or more of the 
colonies to be gassed just after the 
honeyflow is over. So far the plan 
has been a success. When gassing 
time comes these skyscrapers have 
only one queen. If there has been a 
late flow it is stored in the combs as 
the brood hatches. It is better to 
kill the queens three weeks before 
gassing but I seldom find the time 
to do so. 


Hauling your packages by your 
own truck is often expensive 
than shipping by express. Last May 
I went with another beekeeper to 
Northeastern Mississippi to bring 
back a truckload of We 
had purchased the entire yard on 
kind of a sight-unseen basis. We did 
not have quite the load we wanted, 
so purchased 80 packages from one 
of the leading advertisers in the 
American Bee Journal. The pack- 
ages were delivered to us in the eve- 
ning after we had the hives loaded 
and the packages were placed on the 
back of the truck. No feeder cans 
were used. The bees were sprayed 
just before loading and each evening 
of the trip, giving them all the 50-50 
sirup they would take. The bees 


less 


colonies. 
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were in the truck three days and 
came through in wonderful condi- 
tion. In all of the 80 packages there 
was less than a teacup full of dead 
bees. In former trips I have tried 
various ways of feeding and am con- 
vinced that to spray once a day is 
the best of them all. In case of ex- 
cessive heat it might be better to 
spray oftener and use more water. 
We used an ordinary hand fly spray 
gun which was a poor exctse for a 
pump. A bucket spray with about 
twenty feet of light hose with a tube 


Packages - 


and nozzle on the end would make a 
very easy job for two persons, even 
with a load of hundreds of packages. 
I am looking forward to my next 
trip with pleasant anticipations. 

DO PACKAGES PAY? A large 
number in this area say yes. Over- 
wintered colonies in my experience 
are more profitable but with heavy 
winter losses the packages are a 
wonderful source of replacement 
They also offer us a fine chance to 
add new stock and enable us to ex- 
pand at will. They enable us to try 


from an Inspector’s Viewpoint 


by John F. Long 


State Inspector of Apiaries, Wisconsin 


ISCONSIN statutes require 
W that any person or firm re- 

ceiving package bees shipped 
into the state must report such ship- 
ment to the office of State Inspector 
of Apiaries, etc. In this way we 
have a fair knowledge of where 
packages are coming from into Wis- 
consin as well as size of packages 
and dates when they are received 
in Wisconsin. 


From the standpoint of American 
foulbrood and European foulbrood, 
we find that on the average Wiscon- 
sin beekeepers receive about five 
shipments of American foulbrood 
yearly. That is, that we definitely 
can prove came with the packages. 
While our records are incomplete 
there is nothing to indicate any 
choice in states from which the 
packages are received. In most cases 
the shipper alone is to blame (for 
example, using honey of doubtful 
source in place of sirup for feed). 
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European foulbrood has been in- 
creasing in packages received for the 
past five years in those strains of 
bees known to be resistant to Amer- 
ican foulbrood. This European foul- 
brood is more destructive than 
American foulbrood. As far as get- 
ting a crop of honey from the pack- 
age is concerned, American foul- 
brood in packages usually shows up 
as only a few cells and most colonies 
survive until the next summer or 
longer and are often overlooked by 
all but a trained inspector the first 
year. 


The European foulbrood now is 
developing in package colonies of 
disease-resistant bees or those being 
fed sulfa drug. I see no difference 
in this European foulbrood than that 
described as para-foulbrood and in 
my opinion is the same as prevalent 
in Wisconsin in the early '20’s. Re- 
queening with many strains of Ital- 
ians seems to be of little help at the 


out strains and races; they save 
some of the trouble of winter prepa- 
ration. 

After handling thousands of pack- 
ages the disappointments have been 
few compared with the advantages. 
All my dealings with package pro- 
ducers have been pleasant. They are 
anxious to produce the best possible. 
Many of them have gone to great 
pains and expense to improve their 
stock and they have succeeded in 
building up a wonderful strain of 
honey bee. Wisconsin 


present 
mended 


time Burning is 


Our real headache from the pack- 
age industry is definitely Nosema 
From our present knowledge I feel 
that if we had funds and staff avail- 
able that we would be able to find 
Nosema-infected bees in 90 per cent 
of all packages shipped into Wiscon- 
sin up to June 1 of this year and 
would still feel miss it in the 
other 10 per cent. In far too many 
packages we would find Nosema in- 
fection present in the 
with the queen 


we 


nurse bees 


During 1951 almost 50 per cent of 
packages shipped into Wisconsin 
prior to June 1 were a total loss to 
the purchaser and further infected 
the yards they were introduced into, 
causing an additional loss in honey 
production. Why do I say further: 
few if any yards of any size are free 
of Nosema. A package received in 
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Wisconsin after June 1, can be only 
a loss no matter what its condition. 


Why is Nosema so serious? Let 
us examine a package of bees and 
see why. We must admit certain 
facts: (A) Bees when engaged in 
heavy brood rearing live only about 
6-7 weeks. (B) Old bees (over 3 
weeks) make poor nurse bees. (C) 
Nosema infection shortens the life 
of a bee by 14 days. Let us now 
take a package of 6,000 bees and 
agree that at time of shipment they 
are as follows: (1) 1,000 of 7 days; 
(2) 1,000-14 days; (3) 1,000-21 days; 
(4) 1,000-28 days; (5) 1,000-35 days; 
(6) 1,000-42 days. 


A week later they arrive and are in- 
stalled. We have (1) 1,000-14 days; 
(2) 1,000-21 days; (3) 1,000-28 days; 
(4) 1,000-35 days; (5) 1,000-42 days; 
(6) 1,000-over 42 dead. Two weeks 
later (1) 1,000-21 days; (2) 1,000-28 
days; (3) 1,000-35 days; (4) 1,000-42; 
(5) 1,000-over 42 dead. Three weeks 
later — (1) 1,000-28 days; (2) 1,000- 
35 days; (3) 1,000-42 days—(4) dead. 
Four weeks later (1) 1,000-35 
days; (2) 1,000-42 days; (3) 1,000 
Over 42 dead. 


Four weeks from day of shipment 
is about as early as we can expect 
brood to start hatching. If we now 
will admit that Nosema is going to 
age the bees by 14 days we can see 
what has happened to our package. 
By going over the above table you 
can see what little good bees of over 
3 weeks of age are to the man re- 
ceiving them. Also all bees infected 
with Nosema will be, if still alive, in- 
active and infecting others and of 
little good to the package. 


Should the nurse bees with the 
queen be infected, at the end of 
about two weeks she is usually so 
heavily infected that she slows up, 
dies, or is replaced by supersedure. 
Many queens last only a few days 
after arrival. Probably infected with 
Nosema from the old bees in the nu- 
clei in which she was raised. 


Knowing that many will be expect- 
ing packages in the near future, here 
are a few hints I would like to make. 


1. Offer your package shipper at 
least a dollar more for every pack- 
age that has bees the most of which 
are less than 3 weeks of age and 
queens from nuclei with young bees. 


2. Introduce your package to the 
combs as soon as possible (every 
day counts in getting the first new 
brood to hatch). In other words cut 
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the time from hive to hive as much 
as possible. 


3. Put your packages on clean 
combs with plenty of stores, pollen 
and honey. 


4. Keep each package hive at least 
12 feet from others if at all possible. 


5. Do not add your package to 
weak colonies or unite weak pack- 
ages. 


6. Keep your source of water sup- 
ply out of flight of bees to prevent 
infection. 


7. It may pay to feed water (10 
Tb. and teaspoonful of salt first 4 
weeks if weather is cold). 


8. Keep your colonies of bees dry 

inside and out as much as pos- 
sible. In other words look for a lo- 
cation that has good soil drainage 
and good air drainage. Use a type 
of ventilation that will prevent mois- 
ture from condensing in the hive. 
This moisture if prevalent in drops 
can be a very good source of water 
supply for the bees and also Nosema 
infection. 


Many beekeepers doubt that they 
have Nosema in their yard. If you 
are one of that group here are some 
hints that may be of help. (1) Secure 
a slide showing Nosema from your 
college or U.S.D.A., Beltsville, Mary- 
land, (2) Get your local High School 
Ag. teacher or County Agent to 
show you how to use a microscope, 
and identify the organism. 


Then go out to your yard with a 
few small vials—pick about a dozen 
bees from the top of the cluster some 
morning, remove their intestinal 
tract and place the contents from 
each hive in one vial; fill two-thirds 
full with water and use a plain slide 
to place a drop of this material on 
the slide; repeat and see how long 
before you find Nosema. 





Read carefully what Wicht has || 


|| next to say about transportation. || 
|| At one time a two-pound package || 
|| cost $1.85 and the express was | 
|| 35c. Although the cost of the | 
| package rose, it is now much less | 
than it was at the peak. Express || 
l|has not stopped rising until the || 
cost of express is often over a || 
||\fourth of the package cost. | 
|| Trucks may haul some packages 
||} and air may take some, but ex- 
| press is still the way for most of 
| those who buy packages. 
| 
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UCH has been written on this 
M subject, yet few people realize 

what is now taking place. 
Bees have been moved by every 
conceivable means of transportation, 
but most of us are interested in the 
methods in our own small sphere 
of operations and how they will af- 
fect us. 

As a shipper of package bees and 
queens, I have given considerable 
effort and thought and been to con- 
siderable expense in the matter of 
moving bees and queens, as has 
every shipper. This is only natural 
since the transportation cost of bees 
is an expense that must be consid- 
ered by the buyer. If this cost is 
too high, the buyer will cease to 
buy or will try to get the shipper 
to absorb part of the cost of trans- 
portation in the price of his bees. 
Both trends have been going on the 
last few years. The over-all amount 
of packages shipped has steadily 
dropped as cost of transportation 
has gone up; while at the same 
time the price of package bees as 
given in the bee magazines has been 
coming down, notwithstanding the 
shippers’ rising cost of production. 

Railway Express 

By looking back a few years we 
may be able to sharpen our fore- 
sight a little. When package bees 
began to move freely back in the 
twenties, the railway express handled 
a large portion of them as they now 
do. Claims for losses were high at 
first, but as the express people 
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How Shall Package Bees 
Be Shipped? 


learned how to handle packages, and 
shippers prepared them better for 
shipment, claims reduced to normal. 
At least they were low enough to 
warrant reclassification in the 1930's, 
so that it cost less to ship by rail- 
way express. Incidentally, claims 
against the Railway Express Agency 
at present do not run any higher 
than for any other commodity. 

The rise in express rates on pack- 
age bees began six or seven years 
ago and rose steadily until two ship- 
ping seasons ago, when they were 
reclassified to one and one-half 
times first class, making it costly 
to ship bees by express. 

By the time beekeepers became 
aware of this reclassification there 
was little that could be done by or- 
ganized efforts. The manner in 
which the Express Agency effected 
the reclassification was this: They 
simply posted notice with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in 


Rail express 
apparently ever-inc: 
press is almost 
of package. 


to handle most shipments. 
rates, the present cost of 


by William W. Wicht 


Washington, D. C. that, effective a 


certain date, package bees and some 


other commodities would be reclas- 
sified to one and one-half times first 
class, and since no one from the 
bee industry knew of it or appeared 
to protest, the increase was approved 


The American Beekeeping Federa 
tion, the American Bee Breeders 
Association, and our bee magazines 
urged all beekeepers to write the 
ICC to protest this action. The re- 
sponse which could have persuaded 
the ICC to reconsider the reclassi- 
fication of package bees was patheti 
cally meager. In company with 
Paul Cutts of Chipley, Florida, while 
attending the hearing held by the 
U. 8S. D. A. in Washington in Jan- 
uary 1950 on price support of honey 
(another miscarriage of justice), I 
spent an afternoon calling upon ICC 
officials. As representatives of the 
Federation and the ABBA, we were 
given every consideration and shown 


all of their correspondence on the 
subject of reclassification of pack- 
age bees. One piece of correspond- 
ence which impressed them very 
much was written in pencil on a 
penny postcard by a beekeeper in 
Iowa. Had every reader of that re- 
quest written a postcard, I feel that 
the ICC would have reconsidered 
their action and we would still have 
a reasonable express rate. 

The Federation considered the ad- 
visability of formally protesting this 
reclassification by the Railway Ex- 
press Agency, but since the cost 
would be almost prohibitive and re- 
sults uncertain, nothing further was 
done about it. 


Trucking 


The United States is covered with 
motor truck lines, but they are 
equipped mainly to haul heavy 
goods either in open air or closed 
vans not suitable for hauling pack- 
age bees. Nor are truck lines suf- 
ficiently organized to make the sev- 
eral transfers necessary, as buyers 
of package bees are scattered from 
the Atlantic seaboard to the Rocky 
Mountains and well up into Canada 
West of the Rockies, buyers of pack- 
ages are more concentrated so that 
a large part of the movement of 
package bees is by truck from Cali- 
fornia shippers. 

Individually owned trucks have 
always come south for package bees 
but there are more in recent years 
In the South today there are few 
shippers who are equipped to load 


Air cargo may be the answer, especially for led ship- 
reasing ments, if and when the lines will accept package bees r - 
as much as by air; often a fourth of cost ily. At present labor costs and high 


mileage cost, even 


one’s own trucking, is out of line. 
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full truckloads of packages at one 
time. For instance, how is a ship- 
per with a daily capacity of 300 to 
600 pounds of bees going to load 
a truck with 500 to 1500 packages? 
He can only do it by prearrange- 
ment with other cooperating ship- 
pers. So a few trucks are now being 
loaded which are the combined or- 
ders of customers from several dif- 
ferent shippers. 
Parcel Post 

Why not ship bees by parcel post? 
It is certainly cheaper than by rail- 
way express. Bees are considered 
an agricultural commodity by the 
post office department and up to 70 
pounds can be sent in one shipment. 
However, if all packages were ship- 
ped by parcel post, they would sim- 
ply pile up some place and would 
not reach the customer in good con- 
dition. Then too, the shipper of 
package bees guarantees live deliv- 
ery and while the post office will 
insure the bees, this does not nec- 
essarily mean that the bees will be 
paid for by the post office depart- 
ment if they arrive dead. The in- 
surance is only for failure to deliver 
the bees, or for loss by gross or 
outstanding neglect, which would be 
difficult for either the shipper or 


customer to prove. 





ers face many problems, hut the 

twe major ones are weather 
conditions and production costs. 

Perhaps the weather is the greater 

problem of the two; we have no con- 

trol over it, therefore we must try to 


Pires tace bee and queen produc- 
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Air Freight 
For several years I have tried to 
ship package bees via our airlines, 
without success. A _ recent letter 
from Air Cargo, Inc. (an organiza- 


erating cargo planes on scheduled 
flights would accept package bees. 
All figures given are F.O.B. Hatties- 
burg, Miss., which is centrally lo- 
cated in the South. 


To 8lbs. P.P. 8lbs. Express 100 lbs. P.P. 100 lbs. 100 Ibs. Air 
Express Preight 
Bangor, Maine $1.31 $3.20 $14.51 $18.14 $19.16 
Chicago, Ml. 0.94 2.68 9.62 11.40 9.22 
Superior, Wis. 1.13 2.90 12.17 14.40 14.37 
Pargo, N. Dak. 1.13 2.97 12.17 15.14 15.40 


tion of airlines which carry air 
freight) states that four lines will 
not accept bees for shipment at all. 
Other airlines restrict bees to certain 
types of aircraft. The general belief 
is that package bees constitute a 
hazard to the crew of the plane 
and are not acceptable except on 
“cargo only” flights where bees 
would be loaded apart from the 
crew’s quarters. Package bees have 
been flown by air to South Amer- 
ica and are accepted by Pan- 
American Airways at no extra cost 


as to weight since the weight of 
package bees meets the requirements 
as to weight per cubic space oc- 
cupied. 


Here are some interesting figures 
showing comparison of costs be- 
tween parcel post, railway express 
and air freight, if U. S. airlines, op- 


These are interesting figures but 
they do not tell all of the story. 
I do not believe the post office is 
prepared to take proper care of our 
shipments. If we could persuade the 
airlines to take our bees, it would 
be the cheapest way to move them. 
Most packages would be delivered in 
less than 24 hours, saving the vital- 
ity of the workers. By a short over- 
night delivery, feed cans could be 
left out which would amount to a 
savings of 25 to 35 per cent of the 
total weight. 

What does it all mean? It means 
that one beekeeper or even one small 
group of beekeepers cannot accom- 
plish the results we seek; it will 
take the efforts of the whole bee- 
keeping industry behind this project 
to work it out. 

Mississippi. 


Problems of 


Package 


adjust our work to it. In early 
spring in most sections of the coun- 
try weather conditions change rapid- 
ly. This may delay the package 
shipper several days so that he is 
thrown completely off schedule. 
Some shippers book only 75% of 
their capacity while others book 
90% or more, hoping against hope 
that weather conditions will be fav- 
orable so they can stay on schedule. 

Weather conditions in the buyer’s 
area also play no small part in the 
problems of the shipper. In many 
cases the buyer is forced to wire the 
shipper to hold up the shipment, due 
to cold weather. Perhaps by the 
time the shipper gets the wire the 
weather will have changed, so the 


Producers 


by L. H. Little 


buyer sends another wire instructing 
the shipper to send the shipment af- 
ter all. By this time the shipper 
has changed his schedule to comply 
with the buyer’s first wire. So the 
shipper is constantly changing plans 
and a few such changes make him 
off schedule. 

The weather also affects the time 
when the shipper can have his queens 
ready for shipment. The queens 
must be laying before he can ship 
packages. He may have several 
thousand virgin queens in the mating* 
yard which cool, rainy weather has 
prevented from mating. 

If the shipper is faced with ad- 
verse weather conditions it means 
that the cost of production is greater. 
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During the winter the shipper has 
carefully made plans, prepared equip- 
ment and kept the necessary experi- 
enced labor so that he will be able 
to make shipments on preferred 
dates. Once the shipper is behind 
schedule it becomes necessary to 
either pay overtime wages or hire 
additional help. Almost daily, our 
boys are going into the armed forces, 
some of them experienced beekeep- 
ers, which means that inexperienced 
labor must be hired, adding to the 
cost of production. 

A third problem which should be 
mentioned is the great increase in 
express rates which has caused many 


buyers to truck bees north. If the 
buyer intends to truck he _ should 
make arrangements with the pro- 


ducer well in advance. The package 
producer usually has a full schedule 
and it is a hardship to get out an 
additional truckload involving over- 
time work for his employees. If 
the producer knows the date the 
truck will arrive, he may be able to 
have the bees ready to load. The 


shipper can best serve his customers 
when he knows their needs in ad- 
vance and the buyer and producer 
should cooperate closely. 





heavy expense account de- 
manded a change in our honey 
production methods. Our per colony 
production was too low. We were 
operating in the deep red. Question 
without adding to equipment, 
how could we produce more honey 
and reduce costs? 


Geer years ago our top- 


After attaining our planned in- 
crease, our outfit has been fairly 
stationary in numbers for several 
years, but costs kept rising. We 
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In a few cases the buyer has 
driven several hundred miles shop- 
ping around for his bees. This has 
caused some southern shippers to 
cut prices even below production 
costs. These shippers either have 


poor quality and service or do not 
use their pencils to figure the cost 
of production. 


With present day low prices of bees 
and queens and high cost of labor 
and materials involved, the ship- 
per must cut costs but still maintain 
efficient service and quality to con- 
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tinue in business The buyer can aid 


in this by following these rules 

1. Place orders as early as pos- 
sible 

2. Give first, second and third 
desired dates 

3. Notify shipper at once of any 
desired changes 

4. Check all packages on arrival 


and notify shipper of their condition. 


5. If you are pleased, let the ship- 
per know it—this he likes 


Tennessee 


How to Produce 


Packages at Home 


used shipped-in packages to replace 
winter loss, for boosting weak 
colonies, and for making two-queen 
colonies from weaker ones, yet the 
cost was too much 


Checking outyard production rec- 
ords, we learned that in some sea- 
sons package bees produced more 
honey than overwintered colonies 
that had received no special man- 
agement. Why? Other factors be- 
ing equal, packages installed five to 
six weeks before the flow, WHOSE 


by H. A. Schaefer 


QUEENS 
made the 


DID NOT SUPERSEDE, 
large crops. 


Could 
cut 
our 


we use this 
expenses? 
own 


knowledge to 
Could we produce 
packages or divisions? 
Pollen feeding was tried for several 
years and after we learned how to 
harvest the pollen economically, 
this was the answer to our problem. 
Feeding pollen and flour supplement 


early to good colonies with plenty 
of honey increased the number of 
early bees. 
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Above: Strong colonies in M.D. hives. A 
week after they have been fed pollen sup- 
plement it has been carried into the brood 
nest. 


At right: We come into the bee yard 
with much snow and zero temperature on 
March 11. 


ot 


Here in west central 
we plan to begin feeding a pollen 
and soybean flour mixture about 
March 1, feeding each colony accord- 
ing to its strength. Strong colo- 
nies receive two pounds and weak 
ones a small amount. When weath- 
er permits, we visit each yard every 
ten days or two weeks. 


Wisconsin, 


The last week in April is the time 
to begin making divisions to replace 
colonies gassed the previous fall. 
We visit the yard with the strongest 
colonies first. 


We try to find each queen, clip 
her and replace her on the comb, 


and set the comb aside. We then 
remove the combs of brood with 
adhering bees that have at least 


half the brood in the comb sealed, 
replacing them with combs of pollen 
and honey from last year. The queen 
is put back in the hive, with her 
comb of brood, and the remaining 
combs of brood pushed together. 
The empty combs with some pollen 
and honey are at the side of the 
now smaller brood nest. We do not 
place empties between combs of eggs 
or uncapped brood. The combs of 
brood taken from the colonies are 
hauled in brood bodies on the truck 
like so many bodies of honey, 
screened at top and bottom, if nec- 
essary, to prevent smothering. The 
brood is left on the truck overnight 
as we have found that better queen 
acceptance results when this is done. 


No divisions are made in the same 
yard from which the brood and bees 
were taken but are confined to in- 
dividual yards by themselves, and 
these yards are worked as units, all 
receiving the same management. In 
setting out a yard of divisions, we 
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do it this way: 
are distributed and placed on 2 x 4 


The bottom boards 


leveled runners. Brood bodies of 
empty combs, with some pollen and 
honey (from which the bees were 
gassed last fall) are placed on the 
bottom boards, leaving every third 
bottom board vacant, in the case of 
our 10-frame equipment (with nine 
combs).° With Dadant hives, leave 
the third, seventh and tenth bottom 
boards vacant. 


Four combs are removed from 
each body and set against the out- 
side of the hive. All bodies of brood 
and bees from the truck are placed 
on the vacant bottom boards. Then 
three combs of brood and bees are 
placed in each hive body which 
has been made ready to receive them, 
each body receiving the same 
amount of bees and brood, as nearly 
as possible. Honey and pollen are 
provided each unit. If there is not 
enough, a division board type feeder 
of sirup is supplied. 


A good queen from the South is 
given each division. The paper cov- 
ering over the candy hole of the 
queen cage is pushed into the candy 
with the corner of the hive tool 
and the cage placed between two 
combs of brood with the candy end 
down, and as near as possible in 
the center of the brood lengthwise, 
with the other end pinched between 
the top bars of the frames so the 
cage will not drop to the bottom 
board in cool weather. Then the 
hives are covered and the yard is 
checked after ten days for queen 
acceptance. 








Above left: Pollen supplement being 
given with a large spoon; strong colonies 
get more than weak ones. 
Above: Pollen mix is covered with a 
mare of wax paper and pressed down. 
en inner cover is reversed to fit over 
the mix. 


ue 


In the fall, when preparing bees 
for winter, we gas from one-fourth 
to one-third of our old colonies in 
full yards. That is, we gas all the 
colonies in a yard. The following 
spring the new divisions make up 
the yard numbers again, so we pre- 
pare for winter only two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the colonies. How- 
ever, by this plan, we harvest honey 
from the same number as before. 
We save on winter packing, honey 
for winter feed, and the time of 
preparation for winter. All the 
honey in the supers produced by the 
divisions is harvested. Honey from 
the gassed colonies provides winter 
feed for the divisions. 


So by overwintering fewer colo- 
nies, and advancing our work be- 
fore the honeyflow to the normally 
slack time (March), we earn our 
own packages. By opening our col- 
onies in early March. we also save 
many that would starve by April 1, 
because of natural heavy brood 
rearing. These are easily fed combs 
of honey. Our winter loss is cut 
down to less than 5 per cent per year 
since we began feeding pollen. Our 
division yards need less attention. 
After checking for queen acceptance, 
we put on the supers and leave them 
alone until the honeyflow is going 
well, then we check for more room. 
We have no swarming problem if 
good queens are used. Good queens 
are absolutely essential. Poor queens 
cost a lot in crop production. 


We know that our production 
cost per pound of honey is less now 
than it was before we developed this 
plan of operation. 


Wisconsin 
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A 4-H beekeeping project featured in a store window 
in Orange County, Calif., for National 4-H Achievement 
Week. Agricultural Extension Service believes that 

education should — = 4-H. The local 


assoc on has an pecgrem 
courage 4-H boys and girls. Dorothy. y ailes, eim, has 
won awards for her bee project and now raising queens 
under Dr. Eckert at the niversity. Don Beal, desten 
Grove, will go to college and Jonny Aldrich, Yorba Linda. 
has bought a car with proceeds from bee pro 
Henry W. Longfellow, Parm Advisor, isoesy ‘County 
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Dene mom formerly at Stratton, pe fashioned 
his dress. telling what the colors may be. But cer- 
tainly, in we “right ‘Solo color, — outfit should be beautiful. 
The bees look and not, as so often is the 
case, like some (—F.K, ~ hee the shoulder design of 
bees on the outline of comb cells. Also the bee on the 
os in the lower corner. Also see the bees with loads 

Hg We have also seen neckties with bees on them 

plastic ornaments with actual bees embedded in them. 
Some of these are made a part of necklaces, bracelets, and 
other ornaments. 
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What an — by —_— yt — W. W. Wicht, of 
Hattiesburg, Miss. Not much to Joseph J. Cummings parked his car on Co 
in Greenfield, Mass., one day. After about two 
was notified by the captain of 
estrians were being bothe by the bees in the car. 
going back this is what he saw. The car had honey 
t takes considerable know- in the rear compartment. Mr. Cummings s: cogs he just 
good queens but even so it is fun. drove away with them! That’s one way to pick up a nice 
Likely the commercial queen breeder finds it a tedious _ swarm — did it ever happen to you? 
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$e @)* HOW qd Manage My Bees 


by August 


over fifty years and have a cross 

between Italian and Caucasian. I 
keep a record book of my operations 
and have a page for each colony and 
for each nucleus. I record the num- 
ber of supers of honey each hive 
produces and raise my queens from 
the five best producers. 


| HAVE been interested in bees for 


My year starts August 1. After 
the honey crop I begin to get the 
hives ready for winter. In October, 
I take off the ventilation blocks 
from between the inner and outer 
covers, put the entrance blocks in, 
and give all the colonies a final 
check up. At this time I reverse all 
bodies, as I use the Dadant hive 
for brood and standard 10-frame 
hives for supers, and I want my bees 
to winter in the Dadant hive. Each 
hive must have an abundance of 
stores for the winter, including pol- 
len. Five or more combs of honey 
are considered enough in the Dadant 
brood chamber. 

On October 15 I begin to feed 
each hive 5 pounds of heavy sugar 
sirup to prevent dysentery in win- 
ter. Since I have used this plan, I 
have little or no dysentery and no 
Election day is the final 
day in the bee yard for me. I re- 
move all corks in the second super 
for ventilation and put a heavy 
stone on each cover. 


losses. 


During the winter months I check 
all my supplies, repair bodies, cov- 
ers and bottoms, weed out all poor 
combs and render them into wax. 
I clean the frames and get them 
ready for foundation in the spring, 
also repair the solar extractor if it 
needs it. This wax melter is a 
must in my bee yard and is a pay- 
ing proposition. I carry an old bee 
hat when I check my bees and throw 
all wax refuse in it and when I am 
done, I put the wax refuse into the 
melter and the sun renders it. 


The first nice day in January I 
feed two cups of dry sugar on the 
inner cover of eagh hive. This I 
find starts the queen laying. Then 
the first nice day in March I give 
the first check up. I lift up a comb 
‘or two in the center and see if the 
queen is laying. As I see brood, I 
close the hive. 

The first warm day in April, I 
give a thorough check up and grade 
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“The Pour Musketeers”—left to right 
Samuel Buser, August 
Urbach, Sr., 
‘These men have kept bees 
years. The 
and Urbach, Sr. 


rbach, Oswal 
and August Thommen. 
over 45 
Picture was taken in 1941 
passed away three 


years later. 


the colony in my record book ac- 
cording to the amount of brood and 
bees. A colony with 6 or more 
combs of brood is marked excellent; 
4 to 5, good; 3 to 4, fair; and 1 to 
2, poor. Many a queen, in a poor 
colony in the spring is an excellent 
queen, but naturally this weaker 
colony makes slow progress. To 
overcome this, I average this hive 
with one of my strongest. This is 
done in the middle of the morning 
when bees are flying at their best. 
I take the weak hive and put it in 
place of the strong one in other 
words, exchange them and in 
about a month they are both strong 


colonies. Also at this time I put 


corks in all ventilating holes in the 
supers. 

About April 15 I begin to practice 
swarm control. At this time all 
hives are still in their winter posi- 
tion. I go to Hive No. 1, move it 
from its position and put a clean 
bottom where the hive stood before 
I moved it. I then put the top body 
on the bottom board and the bottom 
body on top. In other words, re- 
verse them. Then I put on an ex- 
cluder and add another super which 
contains 5 frames with drawn combs 
and 5 with foundations, in this or- 
der: Starting from the left, 1 comb, 
1 foundation, 1 comb, 2 foundation, 
1 comb, 2 foundation, 2 combs. 


Bergen and Passaic county beekeepers know Mr. Urbach as “Pro- 


fessor” as 


is one of the oldest beekeepers in that section. 


Here 


Joseph L. Mayer, of Clifton, N. J., presents a cake to the “Professor.” 
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A. Urbach 


the former's 


The author and August Thommen in 
bee yard 


cen 


I use this system on all my colo- 
nies when they become strong 
enough in bees. The bees move 
whatever honey there is left below 
to super No. 3, and I get about four 
nice drawn combs in one week. After 
the center foundations are drawn, I 
put the outside foundations in the 
center where they are also made in- 
to nice combs. 

The queen at this time is almost 
always laying in body No. 2, so I 
take the queen and put her in No. 1, 
with the excluder directly above, and 
reverse No. 2 and No. 3. What was 
No, 2 super is now No. 3 and con- 
tains all the young brood, and there 
the bees will start making a nice 
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batch of queen cells I raise as 
many young queens as I can from 
May 15 to September 15, some in 
their own hives and some in “nucs 
On the llth day after the change 
of supers, I make nucs with 2 or 3 
combs of emerging brood, a comb of 
honey, and a good queen cell. A 
strong nucleus will nearly always 
have a nice young laying queen in a 
week after the virgin emerges. I 
never give foundation to a nuc to 
draw out. After the queen begins 
to lay rapidly, I give her a few extra 
drawn combs. If I do not have any 
I go to a strong hive, take out two 
or three combs of bees and all, and 
give them to the nuc, and give foun- 


Robert Buchi, president of the Bergen County Beekeepers Asso- 
ciation, here ree a diploma to August Urbach. This occasion 


was one held in 1950. 


dation to the strong colony. 

These nucs are used to requeen 
colonies having poor or old queens 
and this is done after August 10. 
The first old queens killed are those 
that built up slowly in the spring. 
I kill the old queen in the afternoon 
and unite the nuc with the colony 
with a sheet of newspaper All 
queens are painted so I know how 
old they are I use different color 
paints, yellow one year, orange the 
next and red the third I always 
try to go into winter with a young 
queen in each hive before September 
15 so she can lay one cycle of brood 
before winter. This is important 

I have been trying to breed 
swarming out of my bees but am 
sorry to say that I have not been 
successful. I have been putting ven- 
tilation blocks under the 
about the middle of May and this 
prevents swarming to some extent 

I would like to suggest 
things to any serious beekeeper: 
Every beekeeper should know the 
approximate date when the nectar 
plants bloom in his neighborhood, so 
he can get his bees ready for the 
flow. He should also know the age 
of each queen This is very im- 
portant because an old queen never 
produces as well as a young one. I 
have found that young queens do 
not swarm as readily as older 
queens, so the older the queen is in 
the spring, the sooner the colony 


covers 


these 


will swarm 

Also you will find that foundation 
is always drawn into combs best in 
the second or third super 

Do not expect a nucleus to build 
foundation and at the same time 
build up into a strong colony. This 
is very slow progress Use drawn 
combs in the nucs and foundation 
in the colonies, so that the bees in 
the nucs can spend all their time 
breeding young bees and becoming 
strong 

After the close of the honeyflow 
which is July 1 in my neighborhood, 
it is no longer advisable to expect 
bees to draw foundation into combs 
After the honeyflow is over, the 
bees generally tear holes in the foun 
dation and these holes are later fill 
ed with drone cells 
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PHONE call from Hollywood. 
A A gentleman wished to know if 

I was the man who made the 
“Bee Whiskers” featured by Ripley 
in “Believe It or Not,” as well as in 
the newsreels, magazines, and news- 
papers. 

When I answered in the affirma- 
tive, he wished to know if I could 
make them for television. He ex- 
plained that the program would be 
Art Baker's “You Asked for It,” and 
that it was their policy to feature 
various requests made by letter. 
Someone in Ohio had written asking 
to see the man who had made the 
“Bee Beard.” Could it be done? 

I exclaimed that we would have to 
' check with the studio on how they 
televised, as bees were very temper- 
amental. 

Many problems confronted us as 
we viewed the studio. How hot were 
the floodlights? How close would the 
bees have to be to the lights? How 
long would it take to complete the 
beard? At what hour of the day 
would the program be? With many 
other questions and explanations 
those at the studio sensed that bees 
could be as temperamental as some 
of their stars. 

The time was agreed upon 9:30 
P.M., Thursday, September 6, 1951. 

The first time I had tried to give 
a public demonstration with bees 
after dark was disastrous. But I 
would try again. 

Back to the apiaries I went in 
quest of a hive with enough bees. 
Not finding one, I united two colo- 
nies, caging the remaining queen lest 
she be hurt during the act. 
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On the way to Hollywood some 
ninety miles away, I had to slam on 
the brakes to avoid a collision with 
a wild driver. The hive hit the back 
of the front seat, sprung a leak, and 
my car was full of bees. I drove 
down Hollywood Boulevard with all 
those loose bees as a new freak of 
the day for that famous street. 

In the studio I placed the hive in 
the screen cage and opened the hive 
entrance. Art Baker, the host, had 
to be outfitted with a bee veil and 
gloves, with his trousers tied at the 
bottom, before he would enter the 
cage with me. 

Taking a frame at a time and 
shaking off the clustering bees into 
a basket, I poured the bees into my 
hand. Then I placed these around 
my chin, being careful not to mash 
any of them. During rehearsal, the 
Director wanted me to speed up the 
performance and shorten the time in 
completing the beard. I told him 
bees are not made that way. 

After several rehearsals I reported 
two hours before the program was to 
be televised over a national hookup. 
I was briefed by the Director and 
everything was checked. As I took 
the cage containing the queen from 
the combs, to my dismay she was 
dead! Some people watching soon 
spread the news by grapevine. Many 
on the set came to ask what I would 
do. Soon the Director came. Would 
we be able te go on with the act? 
Though the bees were somewhat 
flighty, I told him I thought we 
could. Soon came the alert warning 
over the loud-speaker for all to get 
to their stations. 


by George S. Biggers 


A tenseness creeps over the studio. 
All realize the eyes of the nation are 
turned in our direction. Then the 
signal. Action. All is going smoothly. 
A few rebellious bees trying to settle 
an argument on my eyebrow are 
quieted. A dozen or more overzeal- 
ous bees are brushed back from no 
man's land, my nose. I try to keep 
track of the whereabouts of stray 
bees rushing for an eyebrow or 
gouging in an ear while at the same 
time I try to answer Art Baker’s 
questions intelligently. 

As the camera swings away for 
intermission, there is an explosion. 
Smoke curls up from big floodlights 
as they black out on our left. A bee 
stings me under the chin. Will the 
rest become excited and follow suit. 

Technicians are scrambling to cut 
off the current and avoid a fire. 
Soon everything is under control. 

The beard is about complete. Can 
I make it in time? Bees kept melt- 
ing away from the side near the 
warm floodlights. In desperation I 
take the basket with some five 
pounds of bees and dump them on 
my beard. With mirror and whisk 

room I ferverishly trim my beard 
by brushing off bees that form the 
ragged edges. Just in time, as the 
camera swings around on schedule. 

All is over as Art Baker exclaims, 
“What a honey of a beard!” 

I realize that people all over the 
nation have been reminded once 
again of honey. And just to remind 
them of honey wil! stimulate sales. 
For they use the name honey to de- 
scribe the sweetest and best things 
on earth. California 
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by August P. Beilmann 


Manager, The Arboretum, 
Missouri Botanical Garden, 
Gray Summit, Missouri 


T a time when the beekeeper 
A appears to be on the threshold 

of the “Age of Pollination” it 
is interesting to discover that the 
honey bee was not found west of the 
Mississippi prior to 1797. This is a 
statement of John Bradbury, natural- 
ist and traveler, who was introduced 
by Thomas Jefferson in 1810 to the 
then Governor of the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory, Meriwether Lewis. Jefferson 
suggested that Bradbury might be of 
assistance in readying the journals 
of Lewis and Clark which had not 
been published after their expedition 
and which remained unpublished for 
another century. In an account of 
his first trip up the Missouri River, 
Bradbury records the finding of a 
bee tree on April 6 which yielded 
about three gallons of honey. He 
mentions in his notes that the honey 
bee was introduced from Europe, 
possibly soon after the first settle- 
ment, and says that they have in- 
creased astonishingly since they can 
be found in all parts of the United 
States. He does mention, though, 
that while they were not found west 
of the Mississippi prior to 1797, they 
had moved 600 miles west in the fol- 
lowing fourteen years. In a footnote 
he writes that the natural history of 
the bee was not well known in St. 
Louis and that a French lady, after 
receiving a present of honey from 
Kaskaskia, was so delighted with it 
that she sent her servant to get a 
pair of these “flies.” Bradbury also 
points out that the Indians believed 
the bees preceded the white settlers; 
that whenever bees appeared in the 


western country, the Indians were 
sure the whites were not far behind. 


Bradbury states that the extraor- 
dinary progress of the bee in its 
westward migration may have been 
due to the endless succession of 
flowers in the prairie country. He 
notes that forested country would 
have been far acceptable and 
might have slowed the progress since 
fewer flowers were available. These 
observations by a competent natu- 
ralist causes one to wonder about 
the early plants of the region. With 
much of the Ozark region mapped as 
forest and the genera] feeling that 
the prairies are encountered just this 
side of the western edge of Missouri, 
we might speculate upon the changes 
which have occurred in the one hun- 
dred and fifty-three years since the 
honey bee crossed the Mississippi 
River. Certainly the prairies were 
more common then than they are to- 
day. But what was the composition 
of the flora of the prairie? Most 
beekeepers will agree that a surplus 
of three gallons of honey in April 
indicates a fairly healthy colony 
Would the bee obtain all of this 
from the prairie plants we know to- 
day, or were the legumes much more 
heavily represented in the flora of 
the early prairies? The amount of 
game noted by every early traveler 
suggests that the forage was not ex- 
clusively grass. 


less 


On the day following the finding 
of the bee tree, April 7, Bradbury 
relates how he and a companion 
came upon a black bear with three 
cubs. Needless to say, adequate food 
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was available to provide the nourish- 
ment required by triplet cubs. Many 
other travelers might be quoted upon 
the abundance of game, and espe- 
cially the birds which were hunted 
as food. At that time, the old prai- 
must have contained a vast 
number of legumes. These alone 
would have supplied the high pro- 
tein food demanded by a game pop- 
ulation seemingly greater than the 
tame cattle found in the same area 
today. 


ries 


We know very little about the pol- 
linators of those early days and we 
can only guess about the plants 
which occurred in the prairie flora. 
But it would appear that the prai- 
ries were rich in nectar producing 
flowers. Only in this way can we 
account for the westward migration 
of the honey bee and the production 
of sufficient food, much of it in the 
form of seeds and fruits, to sustain 
the vast supply of game. Some spe- 
cies of game birds, notably the tur- 
key, when given full protection to- 
day, are barely able to hold their 
own. Perhaps we shall never re- 
store the game regardless of gun 
pressure unless the pollinators are 
re-established. Modern agriculture 
and civilization probably have re- 
duced and perhaps destroyed some 
species of insects which served as 
pollinators before the bee moved 
westward. It would seem that the 
role of the bee as a producer of high 
protein foods through its activity as 
a pollinator, should be given some 
prominence in the apparently unre- 
lated field of game management. 
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AST fall several of the shrubs in 

the test gardens appeared very 

promising as a possible source 
of winter feed for birds. Several 
varieties of cotoneasters were heav- 
ily laden with fruit. One variety, 
especially, had all branches full of 
red berries from those near the 
ground to those at the top of the 
five-foot hedge. A _ nicely shaped 
spreading privet, three feet tall, 
was very heavy with fruit. Both of 
these plants were freely visited by 
bees when in bloom and apparently 
would provide additional honeyflow 
where used. 


Oo Oo 


One of the most impressive haif 
days I have ever known was a morn- 
ing spent with A, P. Beilmann at the 
Arboretum, Gray Summit, Missouri, 
recently. The Arboretum covers 
hundreds of acres devoted to a wide 
variety of plant life. There are 
large areas of woodlands and areas 
made to simulate as nearly as possi- 
ble the natural prairie. Also, well 
kept parkways with ornamental 
trees, both evergreen and deciduous. 
There was so much area and so 
much variety in each spot that it 
seemed we could obtain only a 
“glimpse” in the time we could spend 
there. We look forward to another 
visit sometime in the future. 


Oo Oo 


Mr. Beilmann stresses the impor- 
tance of redbud tree as an early 
honey plant where it is sufficiently 
plentiful. Another of the many 
things to which he drew our atten- 
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From the 


Honey Plant 
Test Gardens 


tion was a fine specimen tree of 
Japanese pagoda which was coming 
into bloom. Also, the Ulmus parvi- 
folia which he informs us blooms in 
the fall, yields nectar and really 
hums with bees when in bloom. This 
slower growing elm makes a nicely 
shaped small to medium sized shade 
tree. It is apparently not much af- 
fected by diseases and insect pests 
common to most elms. We find 
redbud, one of our early spring 
blooms, very eagerly visited by the 
bees when weather permits. Unfor- 
tunately, it has been difficult to es- 
tablish here in our more severe cli- 
mate and so we have only several 
small trees of it. 


Oo oO 


Wild life conservation programs 
are gaining momentum. The bee- 
keeping industry has much to gain 
as such plantings become extensive; 
more so to the extent plants can be 
promoted which will serve the pur- 
pose and also are the best of honey 
plants. Honey plants should have 
full consideration in programs to re- 
store the balance of nature, and we 
can expect that in time this will 
come. A greater succession of nec- 
tar and pollen plants means more 
bees for pollination. We are cooper- 
ating with wild life authorities in an 
attempt to find a greater number of 
the plants which might serve this 
dual purpose. 


oO 


We were favored with a visit one 
day last summer from Mr. Henry 
Schmidt, Jr. of Havana, Illinois. He 
was particularly interested in crops 
to use in his farm rotation to bring 
a honeyflow following white clover. 
Either Hubam or Ohio evergreen 
sweet clover might well serve this 
purpose. Hubam is the annual sweet 
clover. If planted early it should 


by Melvin A. Pellett 


provide a good 
same season in where it 
does well. Ohio evergreen is a white 
blossom biennial sweet clover which 
is noted for its late blooming habit. 
Mr. Schmidt reports that for him 
winter vetch is a dependable source 
of honeyflow. It grows with wheat 
in some fields in his neighborhood. 
It seems to us that vetch should 
merit attention in some _ sections 
where it is now little known, espe- 
cially for sandy soils. It is an easy- 
to-grow legume soil builder and good 
honey plant for many localities. 


fall 
sections 


honeyflow the 


oO Oo 


From Utah comes a report advis- 
ing that a trial of Trifolium am- 
biguum (Pellett clover) has done 
very well there and indicating this 
clover appears to have value for re- 
vegetating some high mountain 
ranges. Numerous reports in the past 
indicate a wide variance in behav- 
ior under different conditions. Since 
this clover reportedly grows wild at 
high altitudes in the Caucasus 
Mountains, it will not be surprising 
if it proves to do well at high alti- 
tudes in this country. 


Oo oO 


We have a letter from Mr. W. G. 
Rodda, Oregon, with regards to 
golden cleome, some of which grows 
wild in his locality. He considers 
this plant a heavy producer of light 
colored nectar. He describes it as 
about six feet high and wide, with 
some of the stalks as big as a shovel 
handle. Mourning doves are busy 
feeding on the seed as it ripens. This 
plant was started in the test gardens 
in the late nineteen-thirties. The bees 
worked it consistently well into the 
fall when there was not much else 
for them. More recently golden 
cleome is listed in a number of seed 
catalogues as an ornamental. 
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Ingestion of Eggs by Honey Bee 
Workers 


-by Willard C. Myser* 


A two-frame observation hive was set up primarily 
for the rearing of honey-bee brood. The queen bee was 
restricted to a small area on the brood frame in which 
she usually deposited some eggs, the age of which could 
be determined within a few minutes to a few hours. 
These areas were found to be practically void of eggs 
when examined a few hours later. A close observation 
revealed that shortly after being laid by the queen the 
eggs were ingested by the workers. 

The experimental procedure was as follows: The 
queen was placed in a rectangular cage made of “zinc 
queen excluder.” The cage resembled a small corral 
when placed on the frame. The glass door of the ob- 
servation hive when closed fit tightly against the open 
end of the cage and thus the queen was confined. The 
queen remained in this confinement for a particular in- 
terval and was then released. The number and location 
of eggs laid within this confined area was noted. The 
queen was unable to get back into the area, but the 
workers had easy access as they could pass through 
the openings in the queen excluder with ease. 

In one experiment the queen was placed in a corral 
containing 144 cells for a period of 18 hours. Upon her 
release the number of eggs counted and exactly located 
was 117. Twelve hours later only 14 out of the original 
117 eggs were left. This phenomenon occurred repeat- 
edly. A few days later the queen was again placed in 
a corral containing 144 cells and released after 24 hours. 
Twelve hours later the location and number of eggs was 
noted and plotted, Fig. 1. Each X indicates the exact 
location of an egg within the confines of the rectangu- 
lar cage, the total number being thirty-five (35). 

Upon completion of the above plot a worker bee was 
seen probing head first into the cells within the zinc 
enclosure. A flashlight was used to examine each cell 
entered and exited by the worker bee. The worker bee 
visited 13 of the 35 cells known to contain eggs. After 
each visitation the egg was missing from the cell. The 
obvious ingestion of these 13 eggs occurred during a 
15-minute interval after which the worker left the area. 


The X's which are in parenthesis indicate those eggs which 
were seen devoured by the worker. 
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* Department of Zoology and Entomology, Ohio State University 


Columbus, Ohio Research undertaken under the direction of 
Dr. C. H. Kennedy with the cooperation of Dr. W. E. Dunham 
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Control for Ants and Termites 


by R. E. Newell 


Bottom boards do not rot out rapidly if well painted 
or treated with chemicals to make them rot-proof, but 
ants and termites can destroy a hive bottom in a very 
few weeks if it is placed directly on the ground. When 
colonies of bees are being moved frequently, especially 
during a honeyflow it is often convenient to place the 
hives directly on the ground. We all know that raising 
the hives off the ground is best for both bees and hives, 
but during the honeyflow it is much easier to tip a tall 
stack of supers over backward for examination if the 
hive bottom rests on the ground. 

There 
structive 
bodies. 


several 
only to 


are 
not 


kinds of ants, and they are de- 
bottom boards but also to hive 
I found a colony this past spring that had been 
neglected for years and the body and frames were also 
falling apart. Ants will also attack bees and destroy 
weak colonies, and make things miserable for powerful 
The bees must be on guard constantly and 
this requires a heavy guard surrounding all entrances. 
This cuts down production, and makes the colonies cross 
and difficult to handle. 


colonies. 


This past summer I tried Chlor Kil 5 dust prepared 
by the Niagara Chemical Division, Middleport, N. Y., 
under a hive bottom that was housing a strong colony 
of ants. The next day the ants were dead and the colony 
had cut its guard to a minimum, and was working un- 
molested. Encouraged by the results of this treatment, 
I tried the dust for termites with equally good results. 
It is a simple treatment, and requires about a table- 
spoonful of dust per treatment, and a pound of dust 
will treat several hundred colonies. This dust will kill 
bees also, for bees, ants and termites are closely re- 
lated. Care should be taken that the hives are raised 
from the rear and the dust sprinkled inside the area} 
covered by the bottom board. This dust could also be 
used for killing ants in ant hills, although the writer | 
has not yet tried it. I believe it would also be safe to 
dust the area surrounding an apiary for these insects, 
during a rain. The area directly in front of the hives J 
should never be treated, for incoming bees heavily 7 
loaded often land on the grass and might come in con- J 
tact with the dust Massachusetts 


Miscellany .. . 


An old-timer says he used to keep a length of hollow 
elder branch under each hive for the wax moth to lay in 
and then killed the larvae at intervals. A swarm on a 
post was no problem to him, he placed the open hive on 
the ground just the right distance from the post and 
using a heavy timber for a ram, hit the other side of the 
post and presto the bees landed in the hive. 





It is not good practice to hive swarms in the bee 
yard because a confused queen may enter a near-by hive 
and be killed, or cause the queen of that hive to be killed 
if the stranger is accepted. In either case one colony is 
left queenless. 

In a colony short on stores, a condition causing spot- 
ty brood develops if the ability to feed the larvae fails 
through lack of honey or nectar and on later examina- 
tion these frames might indicate a faulty queen when 
such is not the case 
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Talks on Honey and Health - 


by D. C. Jarvis, M.D. 





Why Use Honey? 


Twenty years ago, four of us all 
doing eye, ear, nose and throat 
work, were seated in a hotel room 
talking shop during the annual 
meeting of the American Medical 
Association held in Phildelphia. We 
lamented the fact that orothodox 
medicine had given us only four 
frameworks within which to carry 
on our medical reasoning. In one 
framework, medical reasoning re- 
volves around the theory of infection 
with its viruses and microorganisms. 
This approach solved a number of 
medical problems. In the second 
framework, medical reasoning re- 
volves around the theory of acidosis 
and alkalosis with its acid ash and 
alkaline ash foods. The use of this 
approach left much to be desired. In 
the third framework, medical rea- 
soning revolves about the vitamins. 
This approach also solves a number 
of medical problems. The medical 
reasoning in the fourth framework 
revolves around the endocrine 
glands. This also solved a number 
of problems. 

But these four frameworks were 
not enough. After their use we were 
still faced with the problems of hay 
fever, asthma, and other allergic 
conditions. Once a nasal sinus con- 
dition became established it often 
continued to be present in spite of 
treatment or operation. Temporarily 
we could help sinus conditions but 
to do so permanently had escaped 
us. We were faced with hearing 
problems that baffled us. We were 
unable to prevent and cure promptly 
the common cold. It lasted two 
weeks without treatment and two 
weeks with treatment. We could not 
treat successfully a catarrhal dis- 
charge from the chest, throat or 
nose. These represent but a few of 
the unsolved medical problems we 
faced. We believed there were other 
medical frameworks that if known 
about would enable us to solve some 
of these problems. We were of the 
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opinion that these new frameworks 
in which to carry on medical reason- 
ing would be found in physiological 
medicine, biochemical medicine and 
in folk medicine. If we could add 
these additional frameworks in 
which to carry on medical reasoning 
to the four frameworks we already 
possessed, we believed we would be- 
come more efficient when having 
contact with a patient and be able 
to solve some of our present un- 
solved clinical problems. We de- 
cided to form a correspondence 
study group and by an exchange of 
letters giving clinical experience, en- 
deavor to discover additional frame- 
works within which to carry on med- 
ical reasoning that would enable us 
to understand and solve some of our 
medical problems. 

I was appointed secretary of this 
group because I was seriously study- 
ing Vermont folk medicine which 
was passed by word of mouth from 
one generation to the succeeding 
generation. Each week for twenty 
years I sent out a group letter con- 
sisting of twelve mimeographed 
pages to each member of this cor- 
respondence study group. The mate- 
rial presented in these mimeographed 
pages represented letters sent me 
giving clinical experience with thera- 
peutic measures presented in the 
mimeographed pages and my reply 
as coordinator of the correspondence. 
I presented the results of studies re- 
lating to Vermont folk medicine and 
also studies made on chickens, hens, 
mink, cats, dogs, a herd of goats, 
two herds of dairy cows and farm 
horses. 

The original members began tell- 
ing their professional friends about 
the Jarvis Correspondence Study 
Group, as they called it. First I 
knew, I had a mailing list of fifty 
which number represented all that 
myself and secretary could handle. 
The mailing list represented 31 dif- 
ferent states and the Hawaiian Is- 


lands so you will see it was a repre- 
sentative group. Most of the mem- 
bers were nationally known and 
many were members of medical 
school faculties. The group included 
the Professor of Chemistry at a 
leading university, a nationally 
known research dentist who did a 
routine blood calcium and blood 
phosphorus determination on his 
patients, a children’s specialist, a 
general practitioner who was work- 
ing in the field of cancer and who 
later received a grant from the Can- 
cer Research Foundation. The re- 
mainder of the group were eye, ear, 
nose and throat specialists and den- 
tists practicing in large medical cen- 
ters. 





The first new framework within 
which to carry on medical reasoning 
that developed was one in which 
medical reasoning revolves around 
the potassium calcium balance at 
each body cell wall. Potassium in- 
creases the penetrability of the cell 
wall allowing food material to enter 
the cell and the products of vital cell 
activity to leave the cell. Calcium, 
on the other hand, decreases the 
penetrability of the cell wall thus in- 
terfering with the entrance of food 
material into the cell and the prod- 
ucts of vital cell activity from leav- 
ing the cell. This decreased penetra- 
tion of each body cell wall produced 
by calcium interferes with the nor- 
mal behavior of fluid in the body. 
Fluid remains in the blood stream 
that ordinarily leaves it through the 
fine meshed walls of the smallest 
blood vessels called capillaries. As 
a result, the blood pressure when 
taken often shows an increase. Fluid 
containing food material on its way 
to each body cell accumulates in the 
space around the cell waiting to pass 
through the cell wall. This accumu- 
lation of fluid carrying food to the 
cell often results in the appearance 
of bloating of tissue observed in 
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puffy eyelids or puffy ankles. Hav- 
ing become conscious of the potas- 
sium-calcium balance in the body we 
began looking for manifestations of 
a disturbance of this balance and the 
prescribing of potassium in small 
amounts to correct this balance dis- 
turbance. 





The second new medical frame- 
work developed was a biochemical 
one in which medical reasoning re- 
volves around the phosphorus-calci- 
um balance in the blood. Phosphor- 
us unites to form a compound in the 
proportion of four parts of phosphor- 
us and ten parts of calcium which 
when formed makes bone, teeth, 
fingernails and hair. The bones and 
teeth are known to serve as a store- 
house of calcium and phosphorus to 
be added to in times of plenty and 
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to be subtracted from in 
scarcity. 


times of 


Our research dentist taught us 
that inflammation in the body was 
associated with a high phosphorus 
level in the body. By reducing the 
high phosphorus to its proper rela- 
tion to calcium inflammation can be 
eliminated. When the phosphorus 
level is high the intense pain of 
acute arthritis is present. 


We learned from him.that the 
healing process following operation 
serves to raise the phosphorus level 
often sufficiently so that the patient 
feels sure for a while that the cause 
of his trouble has been found 
removed. 


and 


Honey raises the calcium level and 
lowers the phosphorus level. A ta- 
blespoon or more at each meal to re- 
lieve the pain in acute arthritis is of 
great benefit for if the phosphorus 
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A Day With 
Swiss Bees 
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by H. Malcolm Fraser 


level is dropped to forty per cent of 
the calcium level, the inflammation 
and swelling will disappear within a 
few days 


When unexplained pain or inflam- 
mation was present we turned to 
this new found biochemical frame- 
work in which to carry on medical 
reasoning and prescribed honey in 
tablespoon doses each meal or more 
often if needed to relieve pain and 
favorably influence inflammation by 
lowering the phosphorus level. After 
one tablespoon of honey is taken to 
relieve pain, our research dentist 
taught us that two and one-half 
hours will pass before the blood 
phosphorus drops. The biochemical 
lowering of the blood phosphorus 
will continue for twenty-four hours. 
At the end of this time the blood 
phosphorus will return to their origi- 
nal levels. 


(To be continued.) 


HE day began at 8:30 when Dr. 
T Morgenthaler arrived and a 

start was made for the village 
of Schwarzenberg where the presi- 
dent of the local beekeepers’ associ- 
ation was waiting to act as guide. 
After a journey up the valley, a 
place was reached which was more 
than three kilometres from any api- 
ary. Here the motor was left and a 
grassy slope was climbed which led 
to what seemed a primaeval fir wood 
in which young trees were springing 
up wherever there was space for 
them to do so. In Switzerland the 
year had been (up to early June) a 
remarkably productive one and the 
trees in this wood were dripping with 
a white liquid. It shook off the trees 
as they were passed and gave the 
impression that a heavy shower had 
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fallen. It was, however, the honey- 
dew which produces the famous 
“tannen-honig,” considered by the 
Swiss to be the best honey produced 
in their land, though it cannot be 
used for feeding bees in winter. 
Here, it was rather a nuisance as the 
bees were filling cells in the “kast- 
chen” which were intended for the 
use of the queens. 


The mating station was in an open 
space of about half an acre in the 
middle of the wood. On the sunny 
side was a hut which contained the 
drone-producing hives headed by a 
queen of the official “Rasse Nigra” 
and carefully kept at full strength 
so as to produce drones all through 
the season (May 15-July 15) without 
swarming through overpopulation or 
killing the drones through lack of 
food. At intervals in front of this 
hut were placed the stands on which 
the little kastchen containing the 
young queens (or ripe queen cells) 
and their attendant workers stood. 
(If any drones are found in them 
when they are delivered at the sta- 
tion they are returned to their own- 
ers.) Two of these little hives were 
opened; in one, eggs were found and 
the queen was ready to be returned 
to her owner, in the other she had 
not yet mated. The deliberate opin- 
ion of those in charge of these sta- 
tions is that the union of queen and 
drone usually takes place within 50 
metres of the hive. This station 
serves the beekeepers of a small 
valley and is typical of the 130 
mating stations which are scattered 
throughout Switzerland. It is man- 
aged by members of the local associ- 
ation who give their services free 
and the charge for the fertilization 
of each queen is rather under half 
a dollar. About 100 queens are usu- 
ally mated here each year. 


After the return from the mating 
station the motor went up and up 


until the trees became thin and 


Swiss mating station in the forest. 
meen nucs on the right. 
rone-producing hives. 


stunted and an Alp was reached. 
Here there was a hut in which a 
family had taken up its abode for 
the summer. The journey from their 
village had occupied them for a 
week, for the whole family had 
walked all the way. Besides the 
family, there were forty cows and 
numberless calves (for instead of 
making cheese the milk of the cows 
was used for rearing calves), a big 
herd of goats, a horse and a Saanen 
hound and her puppies along with a 
few fowls and rabbits. The children 
were excused from attending school 
during the summer but their autumn 
term commenced a month earlier 
than that of their fellows. At the 
hut we left the motor, and after a 
stiff climb a beehouse near the snow 
line was reached. This was colonized 
with bees brought up from the plain 
when the spring flow there came to 
an end. Some of the spaces for 
hives were unoccupied as this year 
the flow in the plain had continued 
longer than usual. The ground was 
literally carpeted with tiny Alpine 
flowers which hid the grass on 
which the goats from the hut were 
grazing. 


In the beehouse the colonies were 
strong and were bringing in large 
quantities of nectar; the supers were 
extracted in the village. Besides the 
hives, the beehouse contained a bed, 
a table and some chairs and the 
president produced from his wallet 
bread, cheese and sausage, all home- 
made, which the keen mountain air 
made very welcome. 


From the hut we took the motor 
to a restaurant where the “elevens- 
es” of the beehouse were supplement- 
ed and then the president was drop- 
ped in Schwarzenberg and the journ- 
ey was continued to Rumligen, the 
home of a beekeeper who was inde- 
pendent in a way many others would 
envy. He had raised his own race 
of grey brown bees called Rasse 


Notice the two small 
The larger house contained the 


Berna which he claimed to be supe- 
rior to the official Rasse Nigra. He 
sold many queens of this race which 
were mated at his own mating sta- 
tion about five miles from his home 
where he could care for 150 queens 
at the same time. But the most 
remarkable testimony to his ability 
as a beekeeper was the 135 colonies 
in his two big beehouses. With the 
exception of one or two nuclei, these 
hives were all packed with bees so 
that the back frame was absolutely 
full. No one could have imagined 
that such uniformity possible. 
He made his own foundation and 
firmly believed that it was wrong to 
replace one or two combs each year. 
Bees, said he, do much better when 
all the combs are of the same age. 
Altogether to meet Herr Messergli 
was an education. 


was 


After visiting the mating station 
mentioned above, the journey was 
continued to the home of Herr Buri, 
who insisted in providing tea, though 
the visit was a surprise one. Here 
was an apiary in which the bees 
showed the same _ characteristic 
strength and uniformity as at Rum- 
ligen. They were of the race Berna 
but it may be mentioned that the 
hives in an apiary at Thun which 
was visited a few days later were 
equally uniformly strong though of 
the Rasse Nigra. 

The last visit was to the School of 
Agriculture where the teacher of 
beekeeping showed his beehouse and 
hives and explained the course which 
his pupils studied. 

After this, the motor returned to 
the starting point and we were de- 
posited, tired, and grateful and won- 
dering how so much was packed into 
this enthralling day. 

It is impossible to compare the 
Swiss and American methods of 
queen rearing but it will be realized 
that the Swiss, by their method, 
have attained good results. 

Middlesex, England 


The bee house near the snow line colonized with bees 


brought up from the plain for the summer flow. 
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Prom George F. Knowlton, Extension Entomologist and Professor at 
Utah State Agricultural College, comes this picture of the new “out of 
state” 4-H club pin now being awarded to each 4-H club member from 
Utah who takes an official trip out of the state on 4-H club work. This 
pin was designed by a group of 10 club leaders, all of whom had been ac- 
ped engaged in 4-H club eadershi work for at least ten years. Utah, 

urse, is the “beehive state” and somewhat this same design is used 
in Salt Lake City on some of the buildings. 


NO NONOONONO" 


Since the Round-up for this issue is 
about package bees, for the a part, 
this picture fits into the sto’ Actually 
it is an illustration of the s funnel 
that we use for shaking bees — a 
ge | colonies into regular ee rnening ee 
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A really bad storm near Detroit a few — over this hive 
belonging to George Dumine. It was two ays y= belore © went out to set 
it up again. This picture shows how it looked. Mr. Dumine says that all 
the combs were in good condition. Tip over has te. in our yards 
many times. Once from horses. They wandered too close and likely were 

This tame cub + a is fond of honey, stung. Then they kicked and over went the hives like dominoes in a line. 
H. Keck, of Paul, What a mess! Another time high wind hit the hives just after supers had 

eke has been fed he 4 been put on for the crop and laid many of them over in several yards. 

+t 4 and made pet. Once a freak “tornado” sped across a “ and the driving wind hit a tree 

Looks like if he once broke loose. from th e of the yard and uproot Pinally it struck a sturdy oak 

that chain there’d be trouble in the bee that was too tough for o The nd was literally eT an in 

yard. pers ” around Beuit oak and struck four corner hives, 

who were bothered by bears, but never supers and honey. ment was scattered for twenty- avert feet an 

before of one who kept a bear or — broken to bits. No on ve was the least bothered. 
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NEWTON BEE CO. 
Route 2, Baton Rouge, La. 


When thinking of your needs in 
package bees and queens, think 
of Newton Bee Co. 

Our 25 years experi- 
ence in package bee 
shipping and queen 
rearing enables us to 
give you the best in 


Reg. U.3. - - 
& oe quality and service. 


Pat. Off. 


Regular stock or Dadant’s Star- 
line Hybrids at your request. 








ling and removal 


guaranteed 


FRAME-GRIP —SEND NOW! 


This light modern tool is for easy hand 
of frames from the be 

hive. Orders pre omptly filled—Satisfaction 
.00 plus 30c postage fee. 


McCORD MFG. CO. 


Rt. 2, Box 866, San Jose, California 








Southern California’s 
Highest Production 


ITALIAN QUEENS 
1952 Prices 


$1.20 
1.10 
1.00 


Available about April 10 
Order Early 


YATES APIARIES 
P.O. Box 227 
San Bernardino, Calif. 











3-Banded 
ITALIAN BEES & QUEENS 


2-lb. pkg. with queen $3. 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 4. 
Extra queens lu 


J. P. CORONA 


Box 124 Kenner, La. 











High Quality Italian 
Package Bees and Queens 


Prolific and Productive 
Queens yy 3-Ibs. 4- ry 5-Ibs. 
1 4.00 4.7 


5.50 

3.65 <0 5.15 

ped in new, neat, 

l post when 

ks ge & order, balance due 

before shipping date. State 

Certificate and Live Arrival 

maranteed. Please send your re- 

uirements in as soon as possible. 
Thank You. 


CARLUS T. HARPER 





NEW BROCKTON, ALABAMA 
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Let's Talk NM Our... 


Queen Introduction .. . 


Brother Adam, in his remarks before the International Bee- 
keeping Congress in Leamington Spa, stressed that the reason he 
succeeded so well in his introduction of queens was that he sub- 
stituted one queen for another rather than introduced a new one 
directly to the colony. 





In other words, the fresh queen comes from a nucleus or an- 
other hive where she has been laying. There is no break in the 
continuity of her laying and for that reason she is much more 
readily accepted. 


Many of our commercial beekeepers now make it standard 
practice to keep a few nuclei into which the new queens coming 
in the mails may be introduced, as these smaller units are much 
more amenable to a new mother than a big colony. These nuclei 
always have young active queens ready to replace the mothers of 
colonies which may show weaknesses. 


A full report of the lectures given at the Congress is now 
available (in English) by addressing the Honorable Secretary of 
the Bee Research Association, 530 Salisbury House, London Wall, 
London, E. C. 2, England, and including an international money 
order made out to the Association for $3.00. 





Let's Advertise Our Beekeeping . . . 


The industry is missing a bet in not putting their colonies out 
in the open where the general public can see them. The sight of 
an attractive well-painted colony or two does much to help sell 
honey at roadside stands. The sight of a modern, well-kept apiary 
reminds people of honey — it reminds many today of the impor- 
tance of these insects to agriculture through their pollination 
work. 


This perhaps is not the best time to talk about getting our 
bees out where people can see them. It is snowing and the cold 
north wind is blowing. But while you are sitting inside by that 
warm stove, let’s think about things. Our industry is confronted 
with a serious marketing problem. Honey is not in sufficient de- 
mand to command a better price. We can, in many areas, add to 
our income through planned pollination as an agricultural prac- 
tice. There are many things we could and should be doing to 
improve our circumstances. Wouldn’t it help if more of our bees 
were where people could see them? 


We are not suggesting that you place all of your bees along 
a U. S. highway come Spring. But we are suggesting that you 
place a few attractive hives in your front yard, or along one side, 
or place one apiary out along some well-traveled road where the 
public can see them. The industry can do a lot of free advertis- 
ing in this way, advertising which we need badly today. 
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Government Support 
Of Honey ... 


The latest semi-monthly re- 
port of the marketing service 
of the U.S.D.A. Fruit and Vege- 
table Branch at our nation’s 
capital reports that for the mar- 
keting season of 1951, price sup- 
port purchases have totaled 
nearly 18 million pounds, 8 mil- 
lion pounds of which were pur- 
chased in the two weeks ending 
Dec. 22. 

Export sales approvals dur- 
ing the marketing season have 
been nearly 10 million pounds. 
Holland, Belgium, Germany and 
France were the heaviest recip- 
ients of this export honey. 

In other words a total of al- 
most 28 million pounds of honey 
has been removed from the 
American markets to go either 
abroad or into institutional or 
school lunch program use. 

Unfortunately some localities 
are already bare of honey, since 
all of the above honey has defi- 
nitely moved out of the locali- 
ties in which it was produced. 
Naturally, a big producer in 
need of funds, has had no other 
recourse but to sell to the gov- 
ernment to raise money quick- 
ly. He had no opportunity to 
borrow on his crop with the op- 
portunity of reclaiming his 
honey as he needed and sold it. 
It appears to us that such 
a plan of loans as practiced with 
many other farm commodities 
would greatly enhance the good 
which could be done by govern- 
ment aid, even though support 
prices are only 60 per cent of 
parity. It is to be hoped that 
before another crop is at hand, 
the government will have con- 
sidered well the possibility of 
such a change. 


% THRIFTY BEES g 
3-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY 
Write for 1952 on package 
bees queens. 
REMEMBER—THRIFTY BEES 
are GUARANTEED to PLEASE. 
W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 

° 


PORT DEPOSIT, ALABAMA 
Breeders Since 1892 
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THE RICH HONEY FARMS 


Jeanerette, La. 


ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES 
Heavy with bees, no drones. Shipped The finest money can buy. Your choice 
by parcel post or express ‘or parcel f two outstanding breeds. Painted 
post shipment add 75c per package for lipped or airmail at no extra cost 
postage 


QUEENS 





Dadant’s 
Starline Hybrids 


Rich's 
Leather Italian Stock 


Gentle, uniform and good producers— 
will do their part in getti 

many supers of honey. B 

selected for high production, 
swarming and gentleness. These 

are not resistant to APB as are the 
Starline Hybrids. You will, however, 
find them very profitable. 


~ Worth much more than the 
Ree. U.S ice we are asking. You 
Pat. Of, ve years of selective 

- * breeding and testing in the 
ancestry of this strain. Queens pro- 
duced by Rich's efficient methods from 
Dadant’s special hybrid stock. Gentle, 
prolific, and resistant to APB. 





_ PRICES _— 
Queens 
Starline Queens Regular Italian 
$1.45 $1.20 
25-99 1.35 1.10 3.25 4.25 
100 up 1.25 1.00 3.00 4.00 
When ordering packages with Starline queens add 25c per package. 


Packages 
3-Ib. 
$4.50 


2-Ib. 
$3.50 


4-Ib. 
1-24 














woe eee eee _ 


QUALITY PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


When you place your order for our producing strain of Italians you can be 
sure you are getti: the best. ook your order now and be assured you will get 
ur bees when you want them. One-third deposit with order, balance 10 days 
fore shipment. Prompt, Courteous Service, full weight packages and Live 
Arrival guaranteed. 





—_— 1952 Prices — 
Queens 2-Lb. wQ 3-Lb. 4-Lb. 5-Lb. 
1 50° $1.10 $3.10 ta00'" +490" asso" 
50-up 1.00 2.85 3.70 4.60 5.50 
Tested Queens—$2.00. Queens clipped or Air-mailed at no extra cost. 


SYNOTT & CAMERON Lena, South Carolina 











PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
‘“‘ITALIANS”’ 


with queen 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 
4-lb. pkg. with queen 
Extra Queen 


10-99 
$3.00 
4.00 
5.00 


100-up 
$2.90 
3.80 
4.75 


2-Ib. pkg. 


delivery, a healt! 
depend 


Quality Does Not Cost —It Pays 


THE WILBANKS APIARIES 


We guarantee live 


ertificate with each shipment and services 
on which you can - > Post 


Shipments by Express or Parcel 


Claxton, Georgia 
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PACKAGE BEES—ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS 
On the QUALITY, SERVICE, SATISFACTION 
Live delivery guaranteed on all 2-lb. pkg. with queen $3.00 
shipments. 10% deposit books — pee. — Senen sy 
any order. Queens : 


Write for discount on orders over 25 postages 
Special prices to those who truck. 


E. J. BORDELON APIARIES 


Phone 2415 Moreauville Box 33, Moreauville, Louisiana 


y 
OSCE SSEOS SESS CSCS LSP 


Renew Your Subscription Now To A-B-J 


same old basis 
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FLORIDA BEE & HONEY CO. 
Route Box 775 
Raeford Road Orlando, Plorida 

Shipments begin March 15 
TWO HIGH PRODUC- 
ING STRAINS 
Price List—March 15- 
May 20, 1952 
Dadant’s Starline Hybrids 
Reared by our efficient methods 
2-Ib.w.q. 3-lb.w.qg. queens 
$3.85 $4.85 $1.45 
3.70 4.70 1.35 
3.50 4.50 1.30 
a Stock 


4.60 
305 


4.45 
3.20 4.20 d 
package: s - sduct price 


of que 


1-24 
100 up 





1-24 
25-99 
100 up 
Queenles 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
2-lbs. with 
3-lbs. with 
4-Ibs. with 
of twenty-five cents 
ag .25) on orders of 25 5 
‘s or more. Health certificate 
arrival guaranteed 
RED DIAMOND APIARIES 


Mansura, La. 


and 


GASPARD’S 
Italian Bees and Queens 


2-lb. Pkg. 
3-lb. Pkg. 


with queen - 

with queen _ 

4-lb. Pkg. with queen 

5-lb. Pkg. with queen 

Queens $1.00 

10% discount on 25 packag mo. 
Por comb packages add $i 10. Health 
certificate with each shipment. Live 
delivery guaranteed. 


GASPARD BEE CO. 


Hessmer, La. 





if NYISWONYO 


Queens and Packages 
* * 


Telegraph or 
Telephone Roseville 932J 


D. T. WINSLETT 
7736 Auburn Road 
Citrus Heights, Calif. 








FREE PKGS. OF BEES 
AND FREE QUEENS 
2-lb. pkg. w/queen __ $2.45 Up 
3-lb. pkg. w/queen __ 3.25 Up 


Queens 60c each in lots of 10 or 
more 


Write for information on free 
packages and queens 


GULF COAST BEE CO. 


Schriever, La. 











Dadant’s for Honey Labels 


74 


Cluswets hen 





conducted by 


Frank E. McLaughlin 





Having had bees only a few years 

I have never bad an extractor. Now, 

however, I need one. What 
would you advise? 

Mrs. Selma M. Clary, Kansas 


size 


If you are a small beekeeper and 
have only a small amount of honey, 
a four-frame extractor would be of 
sufficient size. As far as I know, 
the inside of any extractor can be 
removed for cleaning and the extrac- 
tor can also be used for a tank to 
bottle from. The honey gate on the 
extractor is all right to use for fill- 
ing bottles. Cappings can be extract- 
ed in a basket type extractor, or can 
be left to drain. 

The extracting room should have 
a fairly warm temperature. If the 
room is too cool, the honey is too 
heavy in body and does not extract 
as easily as if the room is warm. 
Most extractors have drainage bot- 
toms which permit the honey to 
drain out of the honey gate. Care 
should be taken to run the extractor 
evenly and smoothly to avoid break- 
ing of combs. 





My hives are packed with black 
roofing paper and on a sunny day 
the front of the hive gets warm. The 
bees fly out and it is too cold for 
them and they perish in the snow. 
They have flown out at 19 degrees 
above zero. What can I do about 
this situation? 

Leo Manthey, Wisconsin 

The black roofing paper wouldn't 
cause your bees to fly out and die in 
the cold which paralyzes them. I 
would say there was something 
wrong inside the hive. Maybe your 
hives haven't the proper ventilation. 
I would recommend a little top venti- 
lation in the back near the top. This 
will let enough ventilation through 
the hive to prevent the bees from 
suffocating if the front entrance 
should become clogged with ice. 
There might be a mouse or some- 
thing of the kind in the hive which 


is upsetting the bees. Contact an 
experienced beekeeper near you to 
help you find the trouble. 





When I opened my bees last spring 
one hive was very weak. Yet there 
were eggs in the cells so I'm sure 
they had a queen. There were lots 
of dead bees on the bottom board. 
Should this hive have a new queen? 
Also I am told that I wintered these 
hives with too many supers. They 
were left on because they were only 
partly filled with honey. Now I don’t 
know how to reduce the number of 
supers. 


W. F. Rewinkel, Iowa 


I believe the bees in the weak hive 
starved and had too much space to 
heat. A cold snap caught them off 
the frames of honey and they died 
before they could move onto fresh 
stores. It is best to winter in a 
double brood nest or a single brood 
nest with one super full of honey on 
top. The dead bees found on the 
bottom board should be cleaned out 
and the bees will clean out those in 
the cells themselves. 

Partly filled supers can be stored 
if they are treated for the wax moth 
and kept protected from mice. They 
can later be used for feed for the 
bees during critical times in spring. 

Even though there are eggs in the 
cells, you can’t be too sure there is 
a queen. The hive might contain 
laying workers which lay only drone 
eggs. I always inspect hives early 
in the spring to find the queen. It 
is a good idea to intreduce a new 
queen at this time as colonies build 
up better and are more gentle with 
a young, prolific queen. 

Put all the brood in the weak 
colony in one hive body, requeen, and 
if they are very weak you can give 
them a frame or two of emerging 
brood from a strong colony, first 
being sure neither one is diseased. 
After they build up a super may be 
added. 
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2__ MEETINGS, “= 


Short Course 
Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kansas 
BEEKEEPERS’ PROGRAM 
Wednesday, February 6, 1952 
Room 102, Fairchild Hall 
Morning Session 
R. L. Parker, 

Professor of Apiculture, Kansas 
State College, and State Apiarist, 
Kansas Entomological Commission, 

Presiding. 
9:00—Report of Kansas Apiary In- 
spection, July 1, 1950-June 30, 1951. 
R. L. Parker. 

9:15—Beekeeping in Central and 
Northwest Kansas. W. W. Franklin, 
Assistant Professor of Entomology, 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Hays, Kansas. 
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/ LEAHYS OFFER YOU 


* Prompt Shipment 


* Low Prices 


LEAHY 


Box 269 


4 
4 
3 
5 
3 
Z 
4 
¥ 
’ 
Z 
3 
4 
4 
, 
3 
j 
4 
$ 


* Quality Bee Hives 


* Over 60 Years Fair Dealings 


Write for our new 1952 
Catalogue today 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Higginsville, Mo. 





9:45—Present Status of the Sweet 
Clover Weevil in Kansas. Roger C 
Smith, Head, Department of Ento- 
mology, Kansas State College 
10:30—-F actors Contributing to 
Building Strong Colonies. G. H 
Cale, Editor, American Bee Journal, 
and Manager, Dadant 
Hamilton, Illinois. 
11:15—-Kansas State Beekeepers’ 
Association Objectives. M. C. Mitch- 
ell, President, Kansas State Beekeep- 
ers’ Association, Kansas. 
11:30 


Apiaries 


Altoona, 
Lunch hour. 


Room 102, Fairchild Hall 
Afternoon Session 

M. C. Mitchell, President 

Kansas State Beekeepers 
Presiding 


Ass'n, 
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Increasing 


If you 
write to us 


extremely 
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evidence 
High Standard strains of bees have gained Popu- 
lar Recognition 

require 


Volume Business enables us to offer you these 
reasonable 
QUEENS 
Italians 
$1.10 


1.00 
100-up 95 


with Starline 


Clipped and 


GARON BEE COMPANY 


Donaldsonville, Louisiana, U.S.A. 
LNAAAANAANAAANNA NALA ANN NWI AAS 


1:00—-Honey House Sanitation. A. 
V. Small, Beekeeper and Honey Pro- 
ducer, Augusta, Kansas. 

1:30 Discussion of 
Problems 
and R. L. 


Round Table 
Honey House Sanitation 
A. V. Small, G. H. Cale 
Parker, Leaders. 
2:00-—-Agronomic Factors in Alfal- 
fa Seed Production. C. O. Grand- 
field, Agronomist, Bureau of Plant 
Industry; Soils and Agricultural En- 
gineering, U.S.D.A. and Department 
of Agronomy, K.S.C. 
Filters for Commer- 
cial and Sideline Beekeepers. G. H. 
Cale 
3:15 
lems in 
Franklin 


2:20--Honey 


Alfalfa 
Central 


Pollination Prob- 
Kansas w. W 
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PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Two High Producing Strains of Bees 


Our Old Reliable 3-Banded Italians and 


Dadant’s 
Starline 
Hybrids 


indicates that these two 


one or a thousand packages 


prices 

PACKAGES 
2-lb. W/q. 3-Ib. W/q. 

$3.50 $4.50 

3.25 4.20 

3.00 3.90 
Queens add 35c 
per package. 
Painted if 
without charges) 


Starline 
$1.45 
1.35 
1.30 


desired 
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Middlesex County Beekeepers’ Ass’n 
Waltham, Mass., February 23 
The next regular meeting of the 
association will be held at the Wal- 
tham Field Station on February 23 
at 6:30 p.m. President Baptiste has 
appointed a panel of experts to an- 
swer questions. This quiz is for the 
benefit of those who will man the 
educational booth at the bee display 
at the Horticultural Society’s 81st 
annual spring flower show to be held 
in Boston March 9-15. This display 
will feature honey and beeswax 
products and pollination. Chairman 
of the bee exhibit is A. K. Tinkham. 
John H. Furber, Sec’y 





Beekeeping Course 
Technical Adult School 
Oakland, Calif. 

For the seventh consecutive year 
this school is offering a class in bee- 
keeping under the direction of Lee 
Watkins, experienced commercial 
beekeeper and inspector for Alameda 


& 


Bee Display Committee 
Left to right, back row: J. Lothrope, C. Mac Innis, M. Hawks, J. Delory, Prof. 


Cheney 


of the following topics: 
1. Literature on bees and beekeeping. 
2. The proper location for your bees. 

3. How to prevent your bees from 
swarming. 
The “language” of the honey bees. 

5. The importance of a good queen. 

3. Diagnosis and treatment of the 
eases of 

7. Preparing your bees for the winter. 

8. Extracting and preparing your honey 
for home use or market 


dis- 


Left to right, front row: A. Baptiste, Pres., J. Furber, Sec’y, K. Tinkham, Chairman. 


Cuyahoga County Beekeepers Assoc. 
Cleveland, February 17 


The winter meeting of the Cuya- 
hoga County beekeepers will be held 
on Sunday afternoon, February 17. 
Doors open at 1 and the meeting 


starts at 2 p.m. There will be an 


County. Classes will meet Tuesday Dr. J. E. Eckert, University of 
evenings from 7:15 to 9:15 p.m. at California Apiculturist from the 
the Technical Adult School, 4351 Davis Experimental Station will lec- 
Broadway, Oakland, starting on ture and answer bee questions at the 
February 18, 1952. This is a practi- last meeting of class. 

cal course and will include discussion Henning A. Edlund, Principal 


election of officers, speakers and 


movies, and the new state apiary 


law will be explained. Beekeepers 
and friends are cordially invited. 
Dr. E. E. King, Pres. 








HONEY BEESWAX SUPPLIES 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


FOUNDED FOR THE BEEKEEP- 
ING INDUSTRY OF THE WESTERN 
UNITED STATES. 


A MARKETING OUTLET FOR ALL 
TYPES OF YOUR HONEY. 


A MARKETING OUTLET FOR YOUR 
BEESWAX. 


A SOURCE FOR YOUR SUPPLIES AND 
EQUIPMENT. 


OUR THIRTY -FIRST 





consecutive package-shipping sea- 
son is about to get underway. Let 
our many years of experience 
serve you in 1952. 


THE PUETT COMPANY 
HAHIRA, GA. 


“Where Satisfaction Is a Certainty” 


We are in business to serve you. 
Visit our plants. 
Ogden, Utah; Idaho Falls, Idaho; Denver, Colo- 


rado; Los Angeles, California; Phoenix, Arizona; 
and our Wood Goods Mill in Madera, California. 
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St. Clair Meeting 
Belleville, Ill, February 6 
The next regular meeting will be 
held in the County Highway Build- 
ing in Belleville at 8 p.m. on Wed- 
nesday, February 6, 1952. There will 
be motion pictures and an interest- 
ing program. 
Hankammer and Leiper 
Program Committee 





Packer Sales of Honey . . . 

The Office of Price Stabilization, 
on January 7, 1952, issued General 
Overriding Order 7 which exempts 
sales of honey by packers from price 
control. Packers previously were re- 
quired to price their sales of honey 
under Ceiling Price Regulatien 22. 
The effective date of the new regula- 
tion is January 12, 1952. 

The regulation points out that 
only about 30 per cent of the honey 
sold in the United States is processed 
by commercial packers, and that 
most honey is sold by producer- 
packers. Honey is currently selling 
at a price substantially below parity 
and supplies of sugar are now ade- 
quate. Consequently, it is contended 
that exemption will have no material 
effect upon the general level of 
prices and thus upon the cost of 
living. 





Perfume Sense of Honey Bees 
Proceedings of the Royal Society 


(England) contains an article by 
C. G. Butler of Rothamsted Station 
on “The importance of perfume in 
the discovery of food by the honey 
bee.” 

Experiments showed that since 
the olfactory sense of the honey bee 
is similar to that of man, she must 
depend largely on sight to find flow- 
ers unless their odor is very strong. 
However, the perfume of the individ- 
ual flower plays an important part 
in attracting the nectar seeker. In 
general the statements of Von 
Frisch earlier, were borne out by 
Butier’s experiments. 





“Diseases of Bees” ... 

A new and revised edition of An- 
nie D. Betts’ 70-page paper bound 
book with the above title is at hand. 
Miss Betts does a thorough job of 
anything she undertakes. After in- 
troductory remarks, diseases of 
brood are first described, then dis- 
eases of the adult bee. Proper ma- 
nipulations in control and eradica- 
tion are also treated. The book sells 
for 75 cents. We shall be glad to 
transmit orders to the publishers on 
receipt of the above amount. 


February, 1952 








JENSEN Says,— 


Greatest percentage of profit 
always contingent on employment « 
point of price, ef those things c« 
a motivating force to success 
soon disappear. The quality o 
hives is what is most likely 
whether you are a little or 
in beekeeping over 
decades on end 


night 


from 


big operat 
and failure 


a rrr ery 


any business operation is not 
f the cheapest, from the stand 
ed cost If quality was not 

» enterprises would 
inside of your bee- 
ecess or failure 

is not achieved 

in business 





We are 
8! 


Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


Queens 
$1.25 each 
1.15 
1.05 
1.00 


1-24 
25-99 
100-499 
1,000-up 
All above 


Por 
each item above. 


prices are 


JENSEN'S APIARIES, MACON, MISS., U.S.A. 


37th Year of QUAI 





now booking orders at the following 
prices: 


Packages 


2 Ibs. 
$4.00 


for r witl N 
ueens of Dadant improved stock of “Starline Hybrids” add 25c to 


ee eee 


W/Qs 3 Ibs. W/Qs 
$5.00 
4.75 
4.50 


4 Ibs. W/Qs 
$6.25 
6.00 
5.75 


3.75 
3.50 


fagnolia State Italian queens 





ATY Production. 





A FINE BINDER FOR YOUR A. B. J. 


Keep Permanently 
Your Files of 
THE AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL 


Here is a cloth binder 
that will hold a full year 
of your journals. Looks 
good in bookcase or on 
the table. 


Each copy snaps in eas- 
ily when you are through 
with it. So as the journals 
come in you can file them 
readily. Get two. One for 
this year and one for the 
year to come. Blue cloth 
with lettering in gold. 

We guarantee to refund 
your money if not satis- 
fied. Price postpaid in 
U. S. A. $1.50. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


HAMILTON, 








rere 


LADYLIKE 


CAUCASIAN bees in our testing apiaries in a North Central 


State more than doubled 


honey crop in 1951. Our breeding queens for this season were 
selected for disease resistance, honey production, and gentle- 


ness. Their 
handled. 


daughters w 


1-1 
Select untested queen 
2-lb. packages with select untested 


queen 
3-Ib. packages with select untested 
$4.7 


first $1.10 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES 


queen 
Select untested queens after June 





$1.30 each 


$3.75 each 


ILLINOIS 


ee ewe ee ee eee 


that state’s average per colony 


ill produce for you if properly 


1 12-49 
$1.20 each 


50 or more 
$1.10 
$3.65 each $3.50 


5 each 
eacl 


$4.65 each $4.50 
any number. Circular on request 


Castleberry, Ala. 


ee a eee ee 


ee eee 
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All Around The Bee Yard 


If the Dallas meeting did no more 
than to spearhead a brave decision 
to do something about honey mar- 
keting, it would be worth the time 
and effort that went into that meet- 
ing. I suppose most of us will expect 
the marketing movement that will 
be started by the Federation to solve 


by G. H. Cale 


salesmen; there are many distribu- 
tors who pay well. There are fine 
cooperatives that do the job for us. 
But and here’s the point — we 
must be as interested in selling as 
we are in producing. So, whatever 
the Federation does; whatever the 
Institute does, let’s get behind them. 


colonies then to carry them until 
mid-April. And then feeding for 
some colonies may have to continue 
until the main flow. 








all our troubles like a panacea or a 
golden fleece. It won't, you know. 


Some of the southern boys who 





All of us will have to lend a hand. 
Too many expect that when nature, 
accepting our meager attempts at 
management, blesses us with her Ten 
own good crop, all that remains is 
for the eager public to come running 
to our doorstep competing for a 
share of what we have. If the pub- 
lic is not eager, but indifferent, any 
John who will pay a few cents a 
pound can have the honey; just so 
we don’t have to sell it. 


nies. 


down 


about 
Of course the picture is not that (Illinois). 


bad. There are many good producer 


. 
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Dadant's Starline Hybrids 


and 
Italians 


The new and better Hybrid, constant- 
ly improved, and I offer you the very 
latest development in them. They are 
truly the Bees of Tomorrow. Very gen- 
tle, hardy, best of honey getters and 
highly resistant to AFB. A pleasure to 
work with. 


PTS 
Fe 


Yam” 
Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 


My own strain of Italians that I have been rear- 
ing for a quarter of a century with improvement 
always in mind. New blood is added every few 
years. They are tops in Italian stock. All queens 
of both races reared in strong, large nuclei, mean- 
ing well-developed queens 


I DO NOT BUY QUEENS FOR RESALE 


1/1 queens prepaid Airmail if it will save time. 
Packages express collect or by mail. Send postage and 
Special handling, also 5c for insurance if by mail. 


3 Ibs. bees w.q. y 
(Shipping wt. 

6 Ibs.) 7 Ibs.) 
Italian $1.20 $3.50 $4.25 
Starline 1.45 3.75 4.50 


Order Early 
to get shipping date reserved 


S. J. HEAD 


Crossett, Ark. 
y 
46999966696 


SOSSSSS SSS SSS SS SSS SS SSS SSSS 


Queens each. 2 Ibs. bees w.q. 
(Shipping wt. 


COOSOOSSS 


% 
. 


consecutive 
right in the middle of January; like- 
ly some brood started in most colo- 
At the end of that summer in 
the midst of winter, zero swooped 
the North and 


days 


again from 
gosh how I hate it. 
tion of stores is likely to make it 
advisable to check for food supplies 
March first in our locality 
We may 
both sirup and dry sugar to many 


pollinate make your hair stand up. 
They not only get honey but they get 
a satisfactory take from seed yields. 
To them beekeeping is a prosperous 
occupation. If we could only find a 
way to get the seed potentials out 
of red clover and work out a way to 
harvest all of the seed, we mid-west 
boys would be all over the fields; 
maybe even competing with each 
other for the farmer’s favor. What 
a change that would make! Some 
of you researchers get on your over- 
alls and shut up the desk. Might 
just as well get in on it too as many 


of flight 


The consump- 


have to give 








NOW 


is the time to 


CHECK 


your bee supplies and 
those you need early. 
We have a full line of supplies, 
and of course the “LOTZ SEC- 


TION,” no finer section made. 


Write for prices. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


Manufacturer & Dealer 


Boyd - - - - - - - Wisconsin 








American Bee Journal 








of you have bees of your own. You 


tell us what to try and we'll try it. CAUCASIANS UNLIMITED 
Unlimited in Quality Unlimited in Quantity 


Looks like the makeup folks are In 1952, more than ever before, the largest shipper of quality 
going to cut me short this month. Caucasian queens exclusively. Improved breeding stock and 
The whole issue was delayed a day improved methods of queen rearing will help to insure more 
to get that two-page report in of profit and pleasure in beekeeping when you buy Caucasians 
the Dallas meeting of the Federation Unlimited. Quality and quantity with the kind of service 
and the Institute. But it was worth you have a right to expect. 
it. Had to stretch out the magazine Prices postpaid by Air Mail Less than 12 $1.25 ea. 


a bit too for already printed pages zd : 12 to 49 1.15 ea. 
450 ust eave ensumta seem. Bat that 5% discount on all orders received 50 to 99 1.10 ea. 

& . with cash in full before March Ist. 100 to 499 1.05 ea. 
was a chance too to get in more of 500 or more 1.00 ea. 


the Round-up without cutting. Hope 
you like these Round-ups. The ones 


“seemed WAT ae SOMDGRN Sure THOS. S. DAVIS 


Bully be, let's hope the boiler just Route 7, Box 3914 Sacramento, Calif. 
about busts. 





Package bees available in limited quantity at nominal prices. 











ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


1.9 10 - 100 up 

2 Ib. pkg. with queen $2. $2. $2. 
3 Ib. pkg. with queen 3. 3. 3.45 
4 lb. pkg. with queen 4. 4. 4.30 
Nice ome queens d e . 
We guarantee you nice large 1952 queer and full weight packages. Order 





Some readers have said that they 
do not get enough practical material. 
By treating one very practical sub- 
ject in each issue, prepared by men early for your preferred dat« 
who should know well the part they 


MITCHELL'S APIARIES Box 391, Bunkie, La. 
write about, some of this lack will : 


be overcome. Would certainly like A R E ys Oo U L Oo S I N G B E E S W A xX ? 


to hear from readers what they We render old combs, cappings, and slumgum for beekeepers. Our steam wax 
think of this new departure. presses get every available ounce of wax out of this material. Send for terms. 


DADANT & SONS, Inc. Hamilton, Illinois 


SNNANAAAVVVS 
SANK. 


SLL 





YORK’S 
Package Bees and Queens for 
1952 


Quality Bred Italians 
2 


Will you buy bees 
this Spring? 


If so and especially if you intend to get Kelleys 
Island Hybrids place your order at once. The de- 
mand is great and we cannot guarantee to deliver 
Hybrids on short notice. However, we will do 
our best. 





Buy your bees as you would seed for your farm 
or garden. The best is cheapest regardless of 
price. The queen is your bee seed. 


PACKAGE BEES 


Headed either by our regular strain queens or 
Kelleys Island Hybrids at the following prices: 


We are now booking orders and getting 
ready to serve you during the coming sea- 
son with the highest quality and the best of 
service. Our large number of colonies en- 
ables us to give your order prompt attention 
and shipment by truck, parcel post, or ex- 
press. Information on prices and shipping 
details will be announced later. Book your 
orders now. 


2-lb. with queen 3-lb. with queen 
1 to 25 _.-. $3.26 $4.25 
26 or more 3.00 4.00 


“They Produce” 


Club your orders and pick up by truck for 
substantial savings. 


— * — 
The Strain Preferred by Leading 
Honey Producers 


YORK BEE COMPANY 
Jesup, Georgia 


(The Universal Apiaries) 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


OSSMAN & LONG 


Moultrie, Ga. 
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START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


Order packages and queens now and be assured of 
delivery just when you want them. 


Dadant Starline Hybrids *** Our Regular Stock 
No increase in prices, write for price list. 


oe Chipley, Florida 





MACY ELECTRIC UNCAPPING KNIFE 
No. 101 with Thermostat 
No. 102 with Control Box 
Price $16.80 


HUTCHISON MFG. CO., Licensed Mfr. 


2008 S. SEPULVEDA BLVD. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 


BETTER BRED QUEENS THREE BANDED ITALIANS 


Yes, we are ready! Plenty of bees; one of the largest shippers; financial reference 
—any of the bee journals; years of experience. Our Better Bred Stock can’t be 
beat. It has proven its merits throughout the U.S.A. and Canada. Let us book 
your order at the following prices: 

2 Ib. pkg. 3 Ib. pkg. 


with queen with 
$3. $4. 
4.50 


4.25 


CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 
Italian stock that is carefully selected primarily for what they produce and 
their gentleness. Place your 1952 requirements with me now. Have Cau- 
casian queens also. Prices are 
Lots of— Queens 

1 -25 $1.15 

25-50 1.05 

50-100 1.00 


2-lb. w/q 3-lb. w/q 


$3.90 $4.85 
3.80 4.75 
3.75 4.65 
FARRIS HOMAN - - - - - - - - Shannon, Mississippi 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


If you are looking for CHEAP bees and 
queens do not write. If you are interested 
in QUALITY AND SERVICE ... 

Write 


WEAVER APIARIES, Navasota, Tex. 


4-Ib. w/q 





PELLETT'S FINE BOOKS - all postpaid 


Grace your library with these fine books written by the late Frank 
C. Pellett: 


AMERICAN HONEY PLANTS, 460 pg., 200 flower illustrations, 
cloth — $6.00 

HOW TO ATTRACT BIRDS, 150 pg., cloth — $2.50 

A LIVING FROM BEES, 310 pg., cloth — $2.50 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN BEEKEEPING, cloth — $2.50 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 


cCKAAKAARAAARAARSRABY 








AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF DADANT'S CRIMP - WIRED 
FOUNDATION will assure you fine combs. You are protected 
too, when you know it is made of pure beeswax—Dadant & Sons 
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Peter Stiever Passes - 

Another of the old guard among 
Minnesota beekeepers has laid down 
his hive tool and smoker for the last 
time. Peter Stiever, of Kellogg, 
passed away on December 18, 1951, 
after suffering several strokes. He 
was born in 1891 in Pierre, South 
Dakota, and moved to Minnesota in 
1894. In 1906 he was married to 
Miss Elizabeth Howe who survives 
him. He is also survived by a foster 
daughter, Miss Emma Schmidt, who 
was his partner in beekeeping and 
inspecting. 

Nearly everyone in Minnesota who 
keeps bees knew “Pete” Stiever and 
liked his genial nature, good humor, 
and willingness to help others. He 
never missed attending the meetings 
of the state association or the South- 
eastern Association and his knowl- 
edge of beekeeping and interest in 
organization were invaluable. He 
was secretary of the Southeastern 
Association from 1929 to 1946 and 
president of the state association 
from 1935 to 1937. He served the 
state as deputy bee inspector for 40 
years and in this capacity was very 
helpful to both beginners and ex- 
perienced beekeepers. 

Clarence G. Langley, Minn. 





Higher Altitude, 
Larger Bees? ... 

According to Editor R. N. Mutto 
of the Indian Bee Journal, their na- 
tive bee, Apis indica, when raised 
over generations in the higher alti- 
tudes shows a very definite increase 
in size over the same race in the 
lower elevations of India. 

We wonder whether the same con- 
dition might apply in our own coun- 
try, were a strain of any particular 
race to be raised and bred continual- 
ly in the higher altitudes of the 
mountainous sections of our own 
West. Food for discussion and ex- 
periment. 


American Bee Journal 





Billy Hepler 

In the University town of the 
“White Mountains” state, lives a 
lad who should give inspiration to 
the beekeeping youth of our day of 
opportunity. Young Billy Hepler, at 
the age of thirteen, with adventur- 
ous vision started a seed business 
that has grown in five years to the 
proportions of a fully established 
seed firm. The Billy Hepler Seed 
Company of Durham, N., H., has re- 
ceived wide recognition. Their six- 
teen page catalog for 1951 is full 
of new varieties, field and garden 
vegetables. Development of the un- 
usual ones is Billy’s secret. With 
watermelons that keep all winter, 
squash that weigh eighty pounds, 
beans with foot long pods, one can 
understand why Billy is swamped 
with orders as the season opens. 

Billy, in his freshman year in col- 
lege, finds time to direct an orches- 
tra which he organized using college 
talent. He plays the piano, string 
bass, clarinet or saxophone. He is 
interested in dramatics, and public 
speaking, and makes top grades in 
his studies. 

Besides producing much of their 
own seed, Billy and his younger 
brother Pete are beekeepers natu- 
rally and traditionally. Few bee- 
keepers in New Hampshire and ad- 
joining states are not acquainted 
with Prof. J. R. Hepler, University 
of New Hampshire, Professor and 
Horticulturist. Prof. Hepler has 
started many a youth on the road 
to successful beekeeping. As a visit- 
ing stranger in the University town, 
the writer made inquiry for Prof. 
Hepler. With prompt response the 
one assisting added “Prof. Hepler 
is one of our best citizens and a very 
practical man.” With such a back- 
ground of beekeeping and plant de- 
velopment experience to guide him, 
Billy Hepler is destined to scale the 
heights in both the seed and bee- 
keeping fields. I know many read- 
ers will gladly join our praise of 
“More power to such adventurous 
youth.” 

A. D. Hiett, Virginia 


February, 1952 





Production and Resistance Combined 


6 DADANT’S STARLINE HYBRID QUEENS 
eae BRED IN ISOLATED YARDS 


vant “ 25-99 100 up 
Reg. U.S. Starline Queens d $1.35 $1 
Pat. Off. Italian 1.20 1.10 1.00 


JOHN G. MILLER, 723 6th St., Corpus Christi, Texas 








LESS WORK 
MORE PROFITS 
Now used everywhere 
as essential equipment. 
Sixteen styles to fit any 
standard frame. Write 
for details, prices. 


STOLLER » 


© $£6,6,656.6.6,6666666666% , 
LSS ELLOS PPL LLLP 


PACKAGES FOR 1952 
ITALIANS 


Queens 2-lbs. with Queen 3-lbs. with Queen 
1-24 $1.10 $3.50 $4.50 
25-49 1.00 3.25 4.20 
50-up 95 3.00 3.90 


TRIANGLE APIARIES 


North South Carolina 
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@e@ QUEENS—PACKAGE BEES FOR 1952 @ 


ESTABLISHED 1883 


pr is most easily 4 with peri bees and queens. 
That’s one way we try to help you make money. Superior bees and queens is our 
motto at all times. We like to have 50 per cent deposit and balance before ship. 
ping date. We believe this is fair to all—as we like to plan and ship the day you 
want shipment. Price scale: 


Mexi Aucti 








Queens, any number $1.00—Tested Queens $2.00 
2-lb. package and queen : 
3-Ib. package and queen 


THE VICTOR APIARIES Uvalde, Texas 











FLOWERS QUALITY ITALIANS: 
THAT WILL STAND THE TEST POR HONEY GATHERERS GENTLE, PROLIFIC 


We wish to thank each and every one for the business you gave us last year 

We are better prepared to serve you this year Our motto is to serve you with 

the best young bees and queens money can buy Ask our customers State 

health certificate with each shipment, prompt live delivery 

guarantee parcel post shipments. Shipped when wanted 

early, no orders too large or too small 

Packages with young mapa gneeee P.O.B. 
$2.75 -lb. package $4.25 
3.50 — ery 5.00 

Extra queens mated (untes ) SL 
FLOWERS BEE COMPANY Jesup, Georgia, U.S.A. 


aranteed. We don't 
yut place your orders 


2-lb. package 
3-lb. package 





Italian Bees and Young Queens 


Book your orders now. Full Weight, Health Certificate, and 
live arrival guaranteed. VIA EXPRESS. 
2-lb. pkg. with queen $2.50 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 3.40 
Queens -90 


HOMAN BROS. Rt. 2 Shannon, Miss. 
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Dadant’s Starline Hybrids 


Queens 

5 3-1b. 

$1.45 5 $4.50 

25-99 1.35 . 4.40 
Reg. U.S, 100 up) 1.25 4.25 
Pat. Off. Bxtra pounds 


P.O. Box 122 


BEE WISE 
ECONOMIZE! 


Add a Johnson Dovetailing 
Machine to your shop 
equipment. Make those ex- 
tra hives and supers dur- 
ing spare time at 


1940 PRICES. 


The excellent results with these 
machines are surprising. 


1-24 














Details on request. 


CARL E. JOHNSON CO. 
1557 GREGORY AVE. 
LINCOLN PARK, MICH. 


Package bees and queens 
accepted in payment. 














QUEENS, BEES, 
PACKAGES 
CITRONELLE BEE CO. 


Citronelle, Ala. 
Write for prices. 





ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 

2-lb. package with queen 

3-lb. package with queen 

Queens, each 

Book early and be sure of your - 

dates. 10% will book order, b 

ance 10 days before shipping date. 

Live delivery guaranteed. 

BAYOU 
Box 49 


KOEHNEN’S 
Package Bees and Queens 


For Quality and Service 


KOBHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 


$3.50 
2.75 
-80 


BEE CoO. 


Rt. 1 Montegut, La. 

















A CONSTANT MARKET FOR 
YOUR BEESWAX 
Save every scrap of wax, comb, or cap- 
Ship your wax when you have it 
rea y- Don't hold it. Avoid losses from 
moth, fire, shrinkage, rodents. Ship to 


DADANT’S, Hamilton, Illinois 
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John Davis Italians 


Produced in Little’s Apiaries 
Packages 


Queens ag 
with Davis 
queens deduct 
from 


Starline prices 


4-lb. 
$5.45) 1.20 
5.25% 1.10 
5.154 1.00 


$1.00 per pound, shipping starts about April 10 


LITTLE APIARIES 


Shelbyville, Tenn. 


MUO 


BEE SUPPLIES 
A. H. Rusch & Son Co. 


MANUPACTURERS—JOBBERS 
REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 


MLA A 


BEES and QUEENS 
Send for FREE Circulars 
Booking orders now. 
Over 30 years a shipper. 
Blue Bonnet Apiaries 


Weslaco, Texas 


HNN ms 


a 30 





AMBER HONEY 
and Wax Wanted 
Wax Worked Into Foundation 


LOWEST PRICES ON 
BEE SUPPLIES 


Write for Catalog, Save up to 28% 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


229 Walnut St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
—— Since 1858 —— 








Italian Package Bees and 
Queens for 1952 


Write for quotations. 


B. J. Bordelon Apiaries 
MOREAUVILLE, LOUISIANA 








Package Bees & 


We are booking orders for 1952 
only 20% with order, balance 10 
days before ship We guaran- 
tee live delivery an “health certifi- 
cate of each package shipped. 


2-lb. pkg. with queen $2.40 
3-lb. pkg. with queen 3.20 
4-Ib. pkg. with queen 3.90 


LOUIS GASPARD BEE FARM 


Italian Queens 











Treat Your Hives With 


cuPRINO} STOPS ROT 


Applied by Sruah. spray or dip to 
he bare woo Cuprinol will 

greatly Rauthen the life of your 
ives by stopping rot. May be 
ainted over. Does not offend 
ees. At hardware, paint and lum- 
ber dealers or direct. $4.70 gal.; 
a, o (Check or money order. 


CUPRINOL Division, Darworth Inc. 
61 Maple St. Simsbury, Conn. 











ITALIAN, 
PACKAGE BEES and 
QUEENS 


John S. Shackelford 
Rio Oso, California 


“CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


Canadian beekeepers have much » com- 
a Se See rs in the U.S. If 
you are in bee activiti “Worth 
of the Border,” send us your subscription 

Con Subscription price, $1.75 per year 





Canadian Bee Journal 
54 Bloor St. West, Toronto 5, Ontario 





WESTERN 
Beeswax Headquarters 


Certified Beeswax Salvage Plant 
Custom Rendering 
Bleaching and Refining 
Foundation Manufacturing 
both plain and wired. 
Top Cash Market for 
Your Beeswax 


WOODROW MILLER 
& COMPANY 


Colton, Calif. Phone 1722 








ITALIAN BEES 


Packages and Queens 


Martz Apiaries 
Rt. 2, Box 826 Vacaville, Calif. 














Hessmer, Louisiana 
WANTE and other Small 
Poultry and Birds. Let 


Standard Rabbit & Pet Journal 


=e = the Monthly News of Rabbit, 

avy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 
and Other Pets. 

STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL 

Box 251 Milton, Pa. 


Thousands of Rabbits 
Stock. 


HONEY WANTED 
Bryant & Sawyer 
2425 Hunter St., Los alienate 21 


Renew Your. Subscription 


ROOT BEE SUPPLIES 


HONEY PRODUCER AND 
PACKER’S SUPPLIES 


Michigan Bee & Farm Supply 
Box 7, 510 N. Cedar, Lansing, Michigan 








HURRY 


for those 
Personally Reared 
ee Caucasian Queens. £ 
Package Bees 
HOWARD WEAVER 
Navasota, Texas 











American Bee Journal 





The Best and Latest 


Garden and Parm , Bull 
A wealth of up-to-the-minute expert 4 
advice on how to do wonders on a little 
land or a thousand acres . wonders 4 
with flowers, vegetables, fruits, land- 
scaping, poultry, livestock, woodlands, 4 
fishponds, composting, soil improve- 
ment, etc. Just send name and address 1 
for this fascinating FREE catalog by 
return mail. S ’ 
Bookstore, Box 5452, 7 . 
On ieat Ocean (ite. 1943) WILLIAMS ITALI 


- FREE CATALOG - > 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


WINFIELD GEAR 


SLPPPSS OSE, 


“oe 





Queens (postpaid) 
1952 Guaranteed full weight 


LOHMAN BEE CO. 


SSS 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
PACKAGE BEES 


Nuclei and full colonies. 


Tehama, California 
PSEC LOO 406 Miller St. Hattiesburg, Miss. 


CAUCASIAN with each ‘shipment. 


DR. WILLIAMS APIARIES One Year $2.00 — 3 Years $5 
Package Bees 303 W. Defee St. Baytown, Texas Sample copy mailed upon request 


Now Accepting Orders 
for 
Queens and Packages 


for 1952 


POSS 


Pat. Off 


WICHT APIARIES 


#666 6666 


APIARIES 


oo 





AN BEES We Have Nothing 


to Sell 
2-Ib. package bees with queen $2.75 But a Good Bee Journal 
3-lb. package bees with queen 3.75 


1.00 BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
wr eo LANSING 17, MICH. 


Fourteenth Year of Publication 
00 


ea 














B. No. 2, Box 644, Loomis, Cal. PREE... 





A Sample 

PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS Sample Copy 

FOR 1952 “Gleanings in Bee 
Good queens, good quality, good service LOOK IT OVER 

Queens Packages with queen YOU WI 

1 to 50. $1.00 ap. sib. A. I. ROOT ©O., M 

50 up -90 3.00 4.00 





PACKAGES FOR 1952 
2 ibs. with queen 
3 Ibs. with queen 00 
Culture” 4 Ibs. with queen $3.50 
Health certificate, and live 
delivery guaranteed. 


CLOVER BEE FARMS 


Hessmer, La. 


LL LIKE IT 
edina, Ohio 











We guarantee safe delivery. 





a STANDARD 


oe ew ewww oo oes 


2 Ib. pkg. bees — queen $2.75 ST. ARD ul 
3 Ib. pkg. bees — queen 3.50 dealer about tus 
4 Ib. pkg. bees — queen 4.25 





shipping date. Live delivery guaran- 
4 lealth certificate with each 


Beekeepers Equipment 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS to use the complete line of 


10% down. balance 10 days before Standard Churn, Inc., Wapakoneta, 0. 


SS SPEARS’ QUALITY BRED 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
Young prolific queens and gentle 
vellow workers live delivery guar 
anteed and satisfaction assured. Ex 
cellent honey producers and gentk 
to work with 
Now booking orders for April delivery 
SPEARS’ APIARIES 
Hamburg, Louisiana 


rr re 





order 


10% discount on 15 packages up U AB) 
The Star Bee Farm, Hessmer, La. se 





Labels — They Get Results 








Dependable TANQUARY Service 
BEES 1952 QUEENS 
WE OFFER YOU PROVEN PRODUCERS 


Satisfied customers through the years 
give you our best testimonial and assure 
you the greatest value here. 


PRICES: 


Quantity 2-Ib. 3-Ib. 4-Ib. 5-Ib. 

1 to 24 $3.25 $4.00 $4.75 $5.50 
25 to 99 3.00 3.75 4.50 5.25 
100 to 199 . 2.75 3.50 4.25 5.00 


Untested Queens lasteeniie lto 24—$1.15 ea. 
25 to 99— 1.10 ea. 
100 to 199— 1.00 ea. 
Tested Queens — $2.00 each. 


Price of Queenless packages — deduct price of 
Queen. 


Queens Postpaid 
Package Bees F.O.B. 


TANQUARY HONEY FARMS, INC. 


SPRINGFIELD, GA. 


Western Union Telephone 


Springfield, Ga. Springfield 139 





1952 
A NEW YEAR — 


with the same old problem — 


WHERE TO BUY YOUR SUPPLIES AND 
EQUIPMENT AT A PRICE THAT WILL 
ENABLE YOU TO REALIZE A GREATER 
PROFIT IN 1952? 


a aes 


THE MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


(INC.) 
MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 
Manufacturers of 
Beekeepers’ Supplies 
Wholesale Retail 
na eas 
Write for our new catalog we expect to have available 


to all beekeepers about the first of February 
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KANN NAAA NNN AKAN NNN AANA NN NAAN ANNA ANNAN NNN NANNING 
Starline SUNKIST Italian CAUCASIANS, 
CARNIOLANS 





Your choice of two fine lines. The Starline hybrid artifici- 


ally bred for top performance plus resistance to AFB. Our Hardy, prolific, rapid 


build-up, finest of 
TLEST 


regular Italians a favorite for years. Parcel post or Express workers, GEN 
CE 


tience and work. 

ers used. Untested 

queens $1.20 ea. Air Mail. Discount 
on 2 = tity orders. Ask. Ready 
lst. Over 25 years a queen 


1-24 
25-50 * 35 +00 3.25 4.20 Aaa 35c 
50-up 0.95 3.00 3.90 Add 35c 
100-999 1.25 


SUNKIST BEE COMPANY Convent, La. a 


EXNNAANANANANAN ANNA NANA AANA NNN N HAAN ANN NNN ANN NN MMII ALBERT G. HANN 
LA BELLE, FLORIDA 


On yl, pls - eater Cold ler G. B. Lewis Wooden Goods! 


4 
with -— Gentleness saves 
Starline mee ee: pGacene 2-lb. w/q at, /a Starline + "hm ; 
; 
¢ 




















ANT’S WORLD FAMOUS CRIMP- 
eilter in WIRED POUNDATION—Their 85 years’ 
a Fi experience is your safeguard. 
ur Cell y I'm pag & 4 Catalogue on request. 
I nm 


DOTSON’S APIARIES 


3059 W. Roxboro Rd. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 





Italian wachage Bees & Queens 
1tol4 15 ore 
2 Ibs. with queen $2.75" se" _— 
3 Ibs. with queen 3.50 0 
4 lbs. with queen 4.25 Discount 
Deduct $1.00 for queenless packages 
Health certificate and live delivery 
guaranteed 
10% cash books your order 
DAIGREPONT APIARIES 
Hessmer, La. 


rt ; PACKAGE BEES FOR 
CELLULO & . 1952 


ALL-PURPOSE HONEY 








FILTERS ai . Truck loads a specialty. 


Nuclei made to order. Ital- 


Used With ian queens, any number at 
CELLULO FILTER PAPERS 7 any time. 


mnaryr y rw 

FREE Bast qPOSITIVE. ECONOMICAL, FILTERING EUGENE WALKER 

ost © mt -purpose mey filter. ‘or ca- 
a pecities up to 60 pounds per minute. Simple, com: Route No. 2 — Box 207 
folder on operate. For best results use with Ce Live Oak, Calif. — Phone 5584 
HONEY pers. Available in various sizes to fit 
PILTERING. production requirement. Write for folder, “The 
No obligation of the Honey Bee.” 


_w com | Eg eel ja] eo elo Was-7.\ |] 0)-).@ ae) site! Buy Our 
Manufacturers of Filters and Filter Papers since 1919 PACKAGES 


and 


When ¥ QUEENS 
QUALITY at. Low 7 COST 


Look Por This Sign g E E & For Your Honey Crop. 


Place orders now. 


Oo U KE E WwW FOSTER APIARIES 


COLUSA, CALIFORNIA 























Trade Mk. Reg. Three-banded Italian bees and 


U. S. Pat. Off. ” r_Y< I< y . ne FO EAE TET ta 
S A KELLEYS ISLAND improved hy WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER 
KELLEY—“The Bee Man” brid queens direct from our own Subscription $1.50 per year, $2.25 two 
bee farm. Shipments start April years OF three years. In combination 
Ist —express or parcel post shipment. Thousands of extra queens. with ‘American Bee couraal Fe por zeae. 
Write now for prices and shipping dates. heaping and all the news ee ; Be 4 
KEL Y 0 Pp d K a6 pores. 3 me afford 
AL LE C ah to be withou e most up-to-date infor- 
Ww mation in these da of t " 
TER T. ~~ aduc ’ entucky Sample copy free. "Adare ore ee 

EEE ‘ER, 211 Affleck Build- 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


American Bee Journal 





Crop and Market 


How Is Honey Moving? 


No reports of brisk movement of 
honey. However, since last month 
the tendency has been upward and 
we have now from slow to good 
movement. The southern and south- 
eastern sections, particularly, are 
clearing pretty well of honey 
through the demand and this can be 
said as well of eastern areas. In 
the central west, while the move- 
ment is fair, it is nothing phenom- 
enal. In the mountair and Califor- 
nia territories the movement of 
quantities of honey has been quite 
brisk. In a retail way, only fair to 
good. However, in the jobbing way 
most of the honey has moved either 
into the hands of the packers or into 
retail channels as far as the pro- 
ducer is concerned. 


Honey Left On Hand 


The movement is reverberated into 
the amount of honey left on hand so 
that we find that there is a negligi- 
ble quantity of honey throughout all 
eastern and southeastern areas and 
extending clear across the country 
as far as New Mexico and Arizona. 
We would say not 20 per cent of the 
honey is left on hand the country 
over, although perhaps the amount 
in the hands of packers might ex- 
pand this quantity somewhat. On 
the other hand, however, apparently 
most packers are glad of their stocks 
inasmuch as many carloads of honey 
have been picked from the market 
by the Government Support. Policy 
and are no longer available. We do 
not find the distressed lots even in 
less than carload quantities that 
were evident a month or two ago. 


Honey Available 


On this account the amount of 
honey available to the buyer is not 
great. The eartern areas would have 
to seek farther west for honey in 
order to refurnish their supplies ex- 
cept perhaps in New York and in 
Florida. In Florida, however, the 
new co-operative and the tendency 
to ship honey out has made a dif- 


February, 1952 


by M. G. Dadant 


ferent situation than was apparent a 
year ago. 


Honey available in a jobbing way 
short in supply until we reach, 
perhaps, Michigan and Wisconsin 
where there seems to be considerable 
still available. Some producers in 
Illinois also and a few in Iowa have 
honey available. Surprisingly, Mon- 
tana has cleaned completely out of 
honey and the intermountain terri- 
tory in general is in a fairly 
way. 


is 


good 


In California we hear reports of 
shortages although apparently the 
packers are still in pretty good shape 
and have from a good to a long sup- 
ply to take care of their orders 


Repeating, however, what we have 
said previously, the amount of honey 
left in the hands of the producer who 
seeking an outside market has 
been reduced to a comparatively 
small quantity and the situation is 
far better than it was at this time 
last year. We believe that the ex- 
tra efforts made to distribute honey 
in a retail way, both by the coopera- 
tives, the individual packers and by 
smaller packers and the beekeepers 
themselves have really the 
means of distributing far more hon- 


is 


been 


ey than a year ago and we are not 
averse to the opinion that the gov- 


Honey Wanted— i" 34 Prces 
C. W. Aeppler Co., Oconomowoc, Wis. 








As usual, we will certainly 
minimum requirements at tl 

cated that our customers will need our 
like your comment on this with your 
help us to plan. As in the past, we will n 
needs of our patrons during the 
of our policy of booking only 50% of 


Weather permitting, bees will be av 
1951 


2 Lbs 


3. 
3.40 
3.30 

3.20 
Select Tested Gasene — Batove June 1, $10.00. After June 1, 


e price includes queen. 
a with queen. 


TERMS: Small orders, cash in full 
to be received two weeks before ship pin 
is allowed on package bees if a? 
cent discount is allowed on que« 





a 25 per cent discount is all red on 


The Daniels Apiaries, Picayune, Mississippi 
cortical — - 
maximum production this season 
order fo 


a 


shipping sé 


ur 


aliable 


AND 1952 PRICES 
. 3 Lbs. 


All queens are 


point and are ship 
y Railway Express. = 
that Finn customers should include postage. 


La 


ernment of more 
have been erroneous 
many beekeepers failed to 
their hives in the 1951 spring 
and consequence the 
number of colonies available for the 
honeyflow was considerably 
than it had been in 1950 


estimates honey 


than last year 
in that 
refill 
season as a 


less 


Prices To Pay 

There has been no particular ad- 
vance movement the prices 
that would have to be paid in order 
to get supplies of honey al- 
though without a doubt the eastern 
and southern sections, if they had to 
import from outside, would have to 
pay considerably than they 
have paid during bulk of the 
seasons past so far. 


as to 


new 


more 
the 


We 
range, 


still hear of prices of support 
namely 10.1 cents for white 
and about a cent less for am- 
More and more, however, the 
reporters are suggesting that prices 
have ranged higher and that amber 
now will bring at least support price 
and white from 11 to 12 cents. 


honey 
ber. 


On the whole it is apparent that 
the stocks of honey when the new 
season comes will be much less than 
they were a year ago in spite of the 
presumed much heavier crop as re- 
ported by the market authorities in 
December 


having you boo 


k your orders for your 
dat« Last 


Spring's demand indi 
We would 
r your minimum requirements. It will 
ke every effort to take care of emergency 
ason. This we are able to do because 
apacity prior to the shipping season 
March 15th 


$4.50 
4.45 . 
4.35 = 
4.25 5.20 
4.15 5.05 


$5.00. 
Queenless packages, —-t $1.05 from 


airmail, potpet ut — +4 
Express collect. a solder 
ever, they can be iY, and in 


balance 


urge orders, 20 per cent deposit 
S discount 


Funds. A 10 per cent 
after May 20th. A 20 per 
s to be made after May 20th. And 
shipped after June Ist 


ade 
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The Market Place 





BEES AND QUEENS 


QUEENS OUR SPECIALTY—lItalians, %0c 
each; Carniolans, $1.25 each; Caucasian, 
$1.00 each. All queens shipped by Air Mail 
and guaranteed to please. Walter D. Lev- 
erette, Bx. 364, Ft. Pierce, Fla. 
THREE BANDED Italian bees and queens 
for 1952. Write for prices. Alamance 
Bee Company, Graham, N. C. 
YANCEY HU STL ERS for 1952 
and queens, ready April ist. Three-band 
Italians, bred for business. Overweight 
packages; spring reared queens; all guar- 
anteed to = Caney Valley Apiaries, 
Bay City, Texas. 


Packages 


( “AUC ASIAN 


BEES—2-\b. pkg. $3.00; 3-Ib. 
pkg. $4.00. 


Queens $1.00 each. Tillery 
Brothers, Greenville, Ala 


YELLOW ITALIAN QUEENS — Package 
yees. Satisfaction guaranteed 0. .. 
Brown, Route 1, Asheboro, N. C 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—30 years suc- 

cess Italian and Caucasian queens, 
package bees, nucs—100 and up. M. E. 
Baker Rt. No. 1, Gridley, Calif 


CAUC ASIAN BEES and QUEENS—Extra 
good workers and very gentle to handle 
Black River Apiaries, Currie, N. C. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARY 

with untested queen. 3 
queen $3.50; 4 pounds 
queenless packages, 
prices 300k your 


Italian bees 
pounds with 
with queen $4.00; 
deduct 75c from above 
order now; no down 
payment required Live delivery and 
health certificate Norma E. Roy & Son 
Hessmer, Louisiana 


GOLDEN ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS 

Extra good quality and very beautiful 
Carolina Bee Farm, Graham, North Caro- 
lina. 


CARNIOLAN QUEEN BEES — Warranted 
young and fertile; certified healthy. Un- 

tested $1.50 each, postp id; 3-lb 

with Carniolan queen 35.25 f0.b 

10 or more packages, $5.00 each f.o.b. 

ping point. Health certificate furnished 

with each shipment If you have trouble 

with Nosema, try our bees Ephardt 

Honey Farms, Batchelor, Louisiana 


DOES EXPERIENCE 
mean anything to 
producing queens are backed by 
of breeding better queens and shipping 
them to you when you want them. Price 
9c each; after June first, 50c each. D. 
P. Green, Rt. No. 2, Deland, Fla., Tele- 

phone 512M 


and EHOW 
you” Green's 


HOW 
profit 
25 years 





FOR SALE 


BEES FOR ‘LEA. E AND SALE—Montana, 
Wi ening, — ebraska. ‘ontact 
Bradshaw & Sons, “Wendell, Idaho. 





FOR SALE—Full sets (twelve numbers) 
American Bee Journal for the years 1913, 
15, 16, 19, 1921, 22, 29, 1936, 37, 38, 39, 1942, 
43 for $1.50 a year while they last. Foreign 
stage 50c a year extra. American Bee 
ournal, Hamilton, Illinois. 
THREE HUNDRED COLONIES certified 
Italians, ten-frame, two supers, good 
tupelo, titi, gallberry locations. Also three 
hundred queen mating boxes with combs. 
A. _V. Dowling, Valdosta, Ga. 


FOR SALE—500 colonies bees, all or part. 
For spring delivery, young queens. State 
inspected. Write Box X, c/o American 
Bee Journal. 


100 strong colonies, large new extractor 

comb honey supers, good 1939 ton truck 
Leslie Tucker, 703 12th Street, Charleston 
Illinois 


FOR SALE —&5 
equipment for 
Walter V. Howe 


colonies of bees and 
producing comb honey 


& Son, Wenona, Illinois 
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SACRIFICING at half price or best offer 
Complete bee business at Bancroft, Ida- 
ho. Includes home, shop, extracting and 
honey packaging equipment and market, 
zood bee locations, equipment, ete. for 900 
colonies. Other values worth over $25,000 
sell for $12,500 or best offers Earne st 
Galloway, 123 West 6 South, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 
FOR SALE—500 colonies of bees in two- 
story, ten-frame hives. 1350 shallow ex- 
tracting supers. Best offer takes outfit 
Located in Cuming Co. near Beemer, 
Nebr. Eugene Herrington, 1301 Forest St 
Denver, Colo. 
‘colonies 
lids, ete 
Langdon 


FOR 


bees 


SALE Equipment for 50 
no disease, extra supers, 
» drawn comb. Chas. Coyle, 
ak 


equipment for 200 to 300 
extracted honey. Also new 
Superior extractor, Nieses clari- 
filter, and pump. Locations if 
Credit considered if operated in 
region. Do not reply unless inter 
Combs’ Gardens, Fruita, ¢ ) 


8- and 10-frame 

colonies for 
8-frame 
fler and 
desired 
this 
ested 


TIN HONEY PAILS—5-lb., $7.50 per 100 
Also glass jars Longfellow Bros 
Hallowell. Maine 
consisting of bot- 
standard hive body 
with drawn combs, wood cover, feeder 
bottle, entrance cleat, queen excluder, 1 
9-frame standard super, 2 9-frame shallow 
supers all with drawn combs. No disease 
$10.00 each unit, 10 or more units at one 
time. No _ delivery Robert E. Denny 
Roseau, Minn 


units 
10-frame 


FOR SALE 400 
tom board 


50-frame Woodman extractor ? 
dition, complete with motor 
Miller, Randolph, Nebraska 


BEES FOR SALE—300 

and equipment, 17 registered locations 
Located in Montana Mountain Valley 
Write for further information. Honeyland 
Apiaries, Manhattan, Montana 


Good pore 
Woodrow 


colonies of bees 








HONEY and BEESWAX WANTED 


WANTED—Extra white and ‘light amber 

honey. Let us ship you the containers. 
Sell us your honey for CASH on delivery. 
The Hubbard Apiaries, anufacturers of 
Bee Su Comb Foundation, 


plies and 
Onsted, 


Michigan. 


WANTED — Extracted honey 
light amber, in 60's. Sta 

letter. Ed. Heldt, 1004 W. 

Bloomington, Illinois. 


HONEY WANTED— All grades and vari- 
eties. Highest cash price Mail 
es. State quantity. HA TON 
ANY, 1360 Produce - Street, 
Angeles, California. 


white or 
te price in first 
Washington &t., 


CASH PAID for all grades of honey. Send 
samples, as amount available in 
each grade. Schultz Honey Farms, Ripon, 
Wisconsin 
WANTED—All grades comb and extracted 
y, large or small amounts. uote 
in first letter. Mail sample. in 

y Co., 4308-10-12 Truman Road, 
Kansas City, Mo 


WRITE FOR SHIPPING TAGS and cur- 
rent quotations on rendered ne 
Any amount from one pound up bought 
If you have 25 pounds or more, save 25% 
by letting us work it into foundation for 
you. Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ken- 
tucky 


CARLOADS or less of honey 
Send sample and price. 
819 Rey nolds, Toledo, Ohio. 


COMB and EXTRACTED HONEY wanted. 
ruck or carload lots. Contact Victor 
Honey Farms, Josephine, Texas. 


WANTED- 
Mail samples. 
Piedmont Ave., 


and wax. 
Alexander Co., 


Comb to cut and white grades. 
4460 


Honey o. 
¢ nalifornia 


Cole 
Oakland, 


HONEY at support 

plant Chandler 
ean sell it for 
to Old Taylor 


price delivered our 
Oklahoma. We hope you 
more. If not, send sample« 
Honey Co., Harlan, Iowa. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


NEW CROP OF HONEY 
from producer in Florida. 
blossom, 5-lb. 


shipped daily 
Pure orange 
x4 $2.25. Pure Byrige cut 
comb honey. pail $2.75. 0.D. 
orders; all ghipestnts aR y E R. 
Raley, Box 1610, Daytona Beach, Florida. 


ANY GRADE — any amount. Alexander 
Company, 819 Reynolds, Toledo, Ohio 


HONEY—Extra white, sweet clover in new 
60's. Truck or carlots. Parent Apiaries 
Fertile, Minn. 


HONEY — White, predominantly clover 
Strained and heated, ready for bottling 
white honey in new sixties, 
r Ib. 5 sixties or more, 15c per 
.O.B. Louisvilie, Ky. Lose Brother 
204-206 E. Jefferson St., Louisville 2, 
tucky 


ORANGE, 
honey 
ski, Ft. 


PALMETTO 
in new 
Pie rce 


and ae ROVE 
w sixties. Peter W. Sowin- 
Florida 


FANCY G RADE 


tupelo-gallberry 
comb, 2% 


ound size, any 
V. Dowling, Valdosta, Ga 


FANCY CLOVER HONEY 15 
in 60-lb. cans. Please order 
Ohmert Bee Farms, Dubuque 


FOR SALE—Basswood white clover biend- 

ed honey A very fine table honey in 
60's. Sample 20c. Hesselings Honey Farm 
Potosi, Wis 


c af 
amount 


_per pound 
from ad 
Soin 


FOR SALE—100 cases 
honey L. W. Miller 


clover 


comb 
City, Ill 


sweet 
Piper 
CLOVER HONEY in new 
truckloads. Sample 25« 
Armstrong, lowa 


WHITE CLOVER 
plastic boxes or 
I. Hauck 
N. ¥ 


Case or 


Kirk, 


cans 
Harry C 


COMB HONEY In 
window cartons. Frank 
P.O. Box 84, Kew Gardens 


SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The 
bard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeep- 
ers’ Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 


YOUR WAX WORKED into quality medi- 
um brood foundation for 23c pound; 100 
pounds, $18.00 Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 


THE BIGGEST BEE SUPPLY CATA- 
LOGUE PUBLISHED (64 pages) free 
for the asking. Big factory wo er 
a complete ne of wooden goods, com 
foundation, metal goods, veils and —— 
gorioads in stock, daily shipments, 
ALTER T. . KELL EY Co., PADU- 
Gag, KENTUCKY 


ae ml CALIFORNIA HEADQUAR- 

TERS for Bee Supplies. Make our facil- 
ities Jame “Trading Post.” Complete 
stocks. See our Bulletin Board for nom oy 
Bargains. The Diamond Match Compeny. 
1300 Produce St., Los Angeles 21 


FOR C HRYSLER all steel electric welded 

queen excluders in the U.S.A. write to: 
Prairie View Honey Co., 12303—12th St. 
Detroit 6, Michigan. Ask for circular E. 2 


BEE SUPPLIES—Tin packages, 10 sizes 
glass jars, paper shipping supplies, win- 
dow «artons and other items. Roscoe F 
Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 


THE ONLY COMB FOUNDATION PLANT 

in the East. e sell foundation, work 
your wax, render combs and cappings. 
Robinson's Wax Works, Rt. No. 3, Auburn, 
New York. 


BUILD UP YOUR Me oo with heat for 

the honeyflow rite for information 
and get the benefit ae my nee 
George Adelhardt, Libertyville 


BEE SUPPLIES—Catalogue free Hodg- 
son Bee Supplies Ltd., 565 13th Ave., 
New Westminster, B.C., Canada 


American Bee Journal 





HONEY LABELS 


Improved designs 
balance 


embodying color 


simplicity, and distinction 


Please send for free samples & pri 


Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 








WANTED 


WANTED—Copy of Dr. Bodog F. Beck's 
. “Bee Venom Therapy,” for a col- 
He is willing to pay $6.00 for the 
. If interested, mail to American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 


FILTER PRESS WANTED for 
Write Box 9, c/o American Bee 


LEASE 


honey. 
Journal. 


OUT—Full 10-fr. 
bees, delivered in May and 
fall. State proposition and 
cash. In §S. Dak. verage 
crop this season 175 pounds. Box 
°o > American Bee Journal. 


WANTED TO 
colonies of 
collected in 
cost, share or 
colony 
18, ¢ 


WANTED Bees, up to 
price and type of 
Chestnut, Rt. No. 3, 


TO LEASE— 100 10-frame hives of bees; 
share of crop or cash. John Ellis, New- 
field Rd., _Torrington, Conn. 


POSITION AND HELP WANTED 


MAN WANTED— Man to help in queen 

and package bee production coming sea- 
son. No drinkers. Will y prevailing 
wages. References desired. Howard Weav- 
er, Navasota, Texas. 


EXPERIENCED MAN to manage apiary 
Must understand use of hot room. Give 

references. Must be sober and honest, re- 

Hable, industrious. Dr. Clark, Newell, So. 
a! 


300 colonies. State 
equipment. C. E 
Hood River, Oregon. 





WANTED—Capable experienced beekeep- 

er. Must give references. Living quar- 
ters furnished. Good salary and a rma- 
nent position. Farr, 4851 weamoes Road, 
Bond Hill, Cincinnati, Ohio 


WANTED- -Experienced beeman for now 
production in Midwest. Good salar 
share basis, or both. Must be ‘able-bodied. 
active, good truck driver, no draftee. Ad- 

dress Box 100, American Bee Journal. 


MAN WANTED—Man to 
and package bee production coming sea- 

son. State age, experience and wages ex- 

pected. E. J. Bordelon, Moreauville, La. 


WANTED- One experienced and one in- 
experienced beekeeper for coming sea- 

son in the North, starting March Bill 

Sahlie, Cordell Apt. 7, Mission, Texas. 


THREE MEN—Experienced or inexperi- 

enced, to work in our apiaries and pack- 
ing plant. Good wages, bonus, other ad- 
vantages to offer. Schultz Honey Farms 
Ripon, Wisconsin. 


HELP WANTED Experienced queen 
breeder. Must have had experience and 
to do such work on a large scale, 

sober, reliable and _ industrious. 
Wages commensurate qualifications. M. C 
Berry & Son, _Box x 684, Montgomery, Ala. 


SEEDS AND TREES 
TWO O NEW EVERBEARING strawberries, 
that test yielded 11,000 and 7,000 quarts 
. first yer rge complete cata- 
g FREE. Stromer & mn Nursery, Box 
116-B, New Buffalo, Michigan 


help in queen 











HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and iess than carloads. 
Mail sample and best prices in all 
grades. 

Cc. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


February, 1952 


PACKAGE BEES 


“GULF BREEZE” QUEENS 


“GULF BREEZE” packages and queens are bred right, shipped right 


and you deal with a responsible concern. 


Give us a trial. 


_ PRICES for 1952 — 


Queens 
$1.10 
25 Up 1.00 


Quantity 
1.24 





International scientific jouryst pub 
lished monthly by the ee Research 
Association and edited by 
Dr. Eva Crane 
Reports of research work, authorita 
tuve reviews of important beekeeping 
subjects, and Apicultural Abstracts 
which consists of summaries of all 
publications important to beekeepers 
and bee scientists, from more than 
thirty countries. Subscription $3 a yr. 
Apicultural Abstracts separately 


$1.75 a year 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
Agents for U. S.A. and Canada 











BRILLIANT Everbearing strawberry, 

quarts per acre first year. RED-RICH 
everbearing strawberry bore 11,000 quarts 
Complete catalog FREE South Michigan 
Nursery, Box 60-B, New Buffalo, Michigan 


Ever- 


7,000 


For NECTAR For SHADE — One 
flowering Locust (Robinia semperfior 

ens) tree 5 foot, one Moss Locust—ros« 

pink, May flowering (Robinia hispida) 

bush 2 foot, one Thorniess Honey Locust 
(Gleditsia triancanthos inermis) 

all for $2.95, or three of 

postpaid. Prompt orders fro 

extra premium Eighty variety 

Plant & Tree catalog 

Nicollet County Nursery 

nesota 


EVERFLOWERING LOC UST (Robinia 

semperfiorens) trees, stror s-5 ft., each 
$2.75; 3 for 50; 12 f _Chines 
Vitex trees, 3 for $2.5 1 post 
paid. Free honey plant < atalo gue Pellett 
Gardens, Atlantic, Lowa. 


SEEDS OF HONEY PLANTS Special 
seed collections: 10 forage crops $1.00 
6 bee-garden (unusual varieties) $1.00; & 
f naturalizing $1.00. All three collections 
2.75; postpaid Free catalogue Pellett 

Gardens, Atlantic, Iowa 


MISCELLANEOUS 
HONEY IN THE 
Killion. Let this 
a profit from your 
$3.00. Killion & 


COMB by ‘arl E 
book help make 
bees. Price 

Sons Apiaries 


All-Occasion Greeting Cards that « 
terrific sellers all you have to d 

them. 21 boxed sell for 1.00 

other wonderful boxes including Birthday 

Get-Well, etc. Profits to 100% plus bonus 

Write for free samples. Kit on approval 

Regal Greeting Card Co., Dept. 47, Fern 

dale, Michigan 


RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it diffi 

cult to secure renee about sheep 
and shee ranchi methods? The 
SHEEP _D GOAT RAISER reaches 
more sheepmen with more information of 
range sheep than any magazine published 
Subscription $1.00. Hotel Cactus, San An- 
gelo, Texas. 


KNOW interesting facts 

bees of India through the 
JOURNAL, published in English, by the 
Bhupen Apiaries (Himalayas), Ramgarh 
Dist. Nainital, U.P., India, and obtainable 
from them. Subs. Rs. 7/-or 10 Shillings 
or $2.25 per annum. Single copy Rs. \-s 
1/9 or 49 cents (international money or 
der). Payment in mint postage stamps of 
your country accepted. 


concerning the 
INDIAN BEE 


3-1b. Pkg. 
fi 
3.90 


+b. Pkg. 


¥ is 
4.90 


2-Ib. Pkg. 
w.Q. 
$3.25 
3.00 


Donaldsonville, La. 


DADANT’S 
STARLINE HYBRIDS 
Package Bees 
and 
Queens 


Cc. G. WENNER 


1.8 
Reg. t Glenn, California 


Pat. Off 





BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
THE ONLY y KLY BEE 
JOURNAL oy EES Wont 
Subscription annum 

payable in advance 
Keep up to Date in ping 
by taking out a subscription now 
through our agents 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 








QUEENS 
AND 


PACKAGE BEES 


W. E. PLANT 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 











answer the call 


beihe 
iy 1952 RED CROSS 


Honey Fudge .. . 





2 cups sugar, % cup cocoa, % 
cup milk, 4 tsp. salt and 2 tbsp. 
honey. Place these ingredients in a 
pan and stir well but do not stir 
after placing on the stove. Cook to 
the soft-ball stage. Remove from 
fire. Add 2 tbsp. butter and 1 tsp. 
vanilla. Let stand until cool. Beat 
until creamy, add nuts, if desired, 
and pour into buttered pan. Cut in 
squares 

Mrs. Leonard 
Minnesota 


Thrall 


87 





Aeppler Co., C. W. 
American Bee Journal 
American Rabbit Journal 
Arnouville, Oscar 
Bayou Bee Co 

Bee World 

Beekeepers Magazine 
Bessonet Bee Co. 

Blue Bonnet Apiaries 
Bolling Bee Co 
Bordelon Apiaries, B. J 
Bordelon Apiaries, E. J. 
British Bee Journal 
Bryant & Sawyer 
Burleson & Son, T. W 


Ad Index 


Gaspard Bee Co. 
Gaspard Bee Farm, Louis 
Gear Apiaries, Winfield 
Girardeau Apiaries 
Gulf Coast Bee Co 
Hann, Albert G 
Harper, Carlus T. 
Hazel-Atias Glass Co 
Head, 8S. J 

Homan Bros. 

Homan, Farris 

Honey Sales Co. 
Hutchison Mfg. Co 
Jackson Apiaries 
Jensen's Apiaries 


& 


Plant, W. E 87 
Puett Co 76 
Red Diamond Apiaries 74 
Rich Honey Farms 73 
Root Co., A. I 83, Back cover 
Root Co. of Iowa, A. I 48 
Rossman & Long 79 
Rusch & Son Co,, A. H 82 
Sawyer, M. D 47 
Shackelford, John S 82 
Spears’ Apiaries 

Standard Churn Co 

Standard Rabbit & Pet Journal 

Star Bee Farm 

Stoller Honey Farms 





Calvert Apiaries 


Carolina Honey Co. 
Caucasian Apiaries Leahy Mfg. Co. 
Cellulo Co. Lewis Co., G. B 
Citronelle Bee Co. Little Apiaries 
Clover Bee Farms “ Lohman Bee Co. 
Corona, J. P. Lott Bee Co. 
Country Bookstore 8: Lotz Co., August 
Cuprinol Div. Darworth, Inc 

Cutts & Sons, J. M. 

Dadant & Sons Inside front cov 
Daigrepont Apiaries 

Daniels Apiaries Miller, John G 
Davis, Thos. 8. 
Dotson's Apiaries 
Ducote, Alvin J. 
Florida Bee and Honey Co. 7 Morrison, F. E 
Flowers Bee Co. Muth Co., 
Forehand & Sons, W. J. ° Neises Co 
Foster Apiaries Newton Bee Co 
Garon Bee Co. 7 Park, Homer E 


Marshfield Mfg. 
Martz Apiaries 


Johnson Co., Carl E 
Canadian Bee Journal : Kelley Co., Walter T 
Koehnen's Apiaries 


Inside back cov 


McCord Mfg. Co 


Michigan Bee & Farm Supply Cx : West, M 


Miller & Co., Woodrow 
Mitchell's Apiaries 
Modern Beekeeping 


Stover Apiaries Inside back cove 
Sunkist Bee Co 

Superior Honey Co 

Synott & Cameron 
Tanquary Honey Farms, Inc 
Taylor Apiaries 

Triangle Apiaries 

Victor Apiaries 

Walker, Eugene 

Weaver Apiaries 

Weaver, Howard 

Wenner, C. G 

c 

Western Canada Beekeeper 
White Pine Bee Farms 
Wicht Apiaries 

Wilbanks Apiaries 
Williams Apiaries, Dr. 
Winslett, D. T. 

Woodman Co., A. G 

Yates Apiaries 

York Bee Co. 





Three-Band Italian Package 
BEES AND QUEENS 


and Pure Italian Three-way D. R. 
Queens 


Full weight, prompt shipment. Young 
bees. State health certificate with each 
shipment. Live arrival guaranteed. 

Replacement or refund made prompt- 
ly upon receipt of bad order from your 
express agent. 


1950 PRICES 
WITH YOUNG LAYING QUEENS 

Lots of 2-Ib. 3-lb. 4-lb. 5-Ib. 
1 to 29 $3.25 $4.00 $4.75 $5.50 
30 to 100 __- 3.00 3.75 4.50 5.25 
100 up, each _ 2.80 3.50 4.25 5.00 

Tested queens $2.00 each. 

Untested queens $1.00 each. 
For introduced queen add $1.00 per package. 


If queenless bees are wanted deduct $1.00 from 
the package price. 


JACKSON APIARIES 


Funston, Georgia, U.S. A. 











1952 CAROLINA’S 
Three-Banded Italian 
BEES and QUEENS 


Same High-Quality Merchandise and 
Service 
PREPAID to your door 
Shipped by any means of your choice 
Queens clipped and painted for easy identifica- 
tion 
Guaranteed safe arrival 
Health Certificate with each shipment. 
In spite of increased labor and material costs, our 
1952 prices have NOT BEEN INCREASED. 
1952 PRICES DELIVERED, PREPAID 
Queens 2-lb.& 3-lb.& 4-lb.& 5-lb. & 
each queen queen queen queen 
1- 24 __ $1.10 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 $7.00 
25- 99 __ 1.00 3.75 4.70 5.65 6.60 
100-499 __ 95 3.50 4.40 5.30 6.20 
(for queenless packages deduct price of queen) 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE IN UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 
Terms: One-third upon receipt of order, balance 
ten days before shipment. 


. Brunson, Lessee 


CAROLINA HONEY COMPANY 


P.O. Box 188 Phone 4282 
HAMPTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


(formerly Varnville) 








American Bee Journal 





THE “I-V” CONVERTER 


PRESENTED BY REQUEST 
ee ladles 
PROVIDES Sef USED WITH 
INSULATION a STANDARD 
AND Wee TELESCOPING 
VENTILATION CO COVERS 


You wanted all the insulating and ventilating features of our popular “I-V" Cover 
without discarding your present metal cover. Just install an “I-V" Converter! Your 
neighborhood Beeware Dealer stocks them. Just one of the many features exclusive with 
Lewis. 


Write us for complete information 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY : Watertown, Wis. 


BRANCHES 
Albany, New York — Chillicothe, Ohio — Lynchburg, Virginia 


~ 4 
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WHY DO YOU BUY BEES? 


Primarily To Make More Honey? 


Why take a chance then with Bees of an unknown quality when you can get them from 
a Breeder who has specialized in the production of Package Bees and Queens for over 35 
years! 


Our Aim Is Always BETTER BEES At a Fair Price 


ITALIANS CAUCASIANS 
1952 Prices 


2-Pound 3-Pound 4-Pound 5-Pound 
Queens & Queen & Queen & Queen & Queen 
$1.25 $3.75 $4.70 $5.65 $6.60 
1.15 3.50 4.40 5.30 6.20 
1.05 3.25 4.10 4.95 5.80 
Tested Queens — $2.00 Each 
Queens Postpaid-Airmailed or Clipped at No Extra Cost 
Queenless Package Deduct Price of Queen 
Packages F.O.B. Shipping Point 


THE STOVER APIARIES 


Mayhew, Mississippi 
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UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 

DEC 50-51-52 


THE FRAME WITH 
STRENGTH TO SPARE 


Triple-Locked 
for Added Strength 


Your frames are one of your most important items of 
beekeeping equipment. They are subjected to great strain 
in handling and extracting. Be sure that your bee sup- 
ply dollar goes farthest by buying Root Triple-Locked 
Frames and other Root products backed by 83 years 
research in and manufacturing of better beekeeping 
supplies .... 


Your Root Dealer offers the best in service 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


Medina, Ohio 





